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Tue year 1933 saw the automotive 
industry beginning to snap out of 
the doldrums. Sales improved. A 
note of boldness accompanied the 
introduction of Fall models. 

More than a year ago, Collins & 
Aikman Corporation was ready for 
the renaissance — with a modern 
upholstery fabric to clothe the 
modern motor car. It was low-pile 
Mohair Velvet—facile in quality to 
interpret the new mode of smartly- 
tailored interiors, and yet retaining 
the long-wearing, easy-cleaning fea- 
tures of a pile fabric. 

Direct selling to automobile man- 
ufacturers was the vital factor. But 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


no bets were overlooked. Selling 
literature and other merchandising 
aids helpful to the car dealer and 
his salesmen were prepared and 
distributed throughout the industry. 
In the automotive trade journals, 
a succession of advertisements 
recorded the growing number of 
America’s motor cars using this 
smart new fabric—and interpreted 
the practical and aesthetic reasons 
for its general acceptance. 

The rise of modern Mohair Vel- 
vet to the position of Number One 
Upholstery in this country is an- 
other instance of success rewarding 
consistent, persistent promotion. 
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This Week 


IN America, you really can’t keep 
a good man down. 

For example, this week up speaks 
James Rorty, who used to be an 
advertising man and now is a 
frequent contributor to The Nation. 
In a piece entitled, “Advertising’s 
Role in This Transitional Period,” 
he answers Roy Dickinson, who, 
through the columns of P.I., had 
asked him with what fundamental 
re-organization he would fix up 
distribution right now. 

Mr. Rorty writes with more than 
a modicum of dash. True, he rings 
in the “vested interests”; and as a 
former adcrafter he no doubt real- 
izes that that old logotype, battered 
with over-use in diatribe, is due 
for replacement with something 
snappier. True, also, he touches up 
his copy with “war” and “chaos” 
and “crevasses”; and no doubt he 
knows that at least the first two of 
those elements of rhetoric have 
taken on the dubious attributes of 
the superlatives that curdle the copy 
of some of the advertisers of gaso- 
line and automobiles and radio sets. 

With his generalizations, Mr. 
Rorty does his best ; and his best is 
pretty good. Against the handicap 
of expressing regimented thought, 
he contrives to be interesting. Pre- 
senting a thesis whose proponents 
seem generally to feel that a good- 
natured joke is un-Marxian, he 
even introduces humor. 

Yet, up to a certain point, he’s 
not unorthodox. He favors Dr. 
Lynd’s proposal of a consumer 
standards board; in fact, he goes 
all the way in favoring and even 
favors F. J. Schlink’s related pro- 
posal of a Department of the Con- 
sumer, 

But there he stops, and asserts 
himself. Mr. Rorty is an individ- 
ualist. Moreover, he’s a rugged one. 


He is bringing forth a book. And 
about his book, this advertising- 
trained producer of literature stands 
right up and goes as rugged as a 
recalcitrant Rotarian. 

“Will I advertise my book?” he 
asks, rhetorically. He answers: 
“Of course. If there were any im- 
partial grading system for books, 
I should be glad to fall in line with 
it. There isn’t, and can’t be, since 
the value of a book is not subject 
to physical measurement.” 

In short, although the principle 
may be all right for the other fel- 
low, Mr. Rorty’s product is “dif- 
ferent.” 

* * * 

However, with a bow to Mr. 
Rorty, we do some conceding, our- 
selves. It appears—and this isn’t 
exactly news—that the interests, 
the vested ones and the vestless 
and practically shirtless, have been 
talking too much and too loudly in 
their copy, too. 

They’ve erred in execution. Striv- 
ing for copy that sells, says T. 
Harry Thompson, copy supervisor 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, they've 
brought forth copy that yells. Mr. 
Thompson demands to know what 
has become of white space. He'd 
also like to be told why advertising 
“need romp through the Eustachian 
tubes of optical impression with a 
horse and cart.” 

* * * 

Meanwhile, however, self-modu- 
lation of business does seem to pro- 
gress. The Copeland Bill (S. 2000) 
has now been revised to a point 
where Professor Tugwell doesn’t 
wholly like it. Sportsmanlike, how- 
ever, he went on record over the 
radio last Monday as advocating 
its passage—an outcome that now 
seems assured, for the bill is now 
an Administration measure. Unable 
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to agree on certain features—in- 
cluding grading—Professor Tug- 
well and Senator Copeland tried 
their case before the President. By 
a handsome margin, the Senator 
won. Printers’ INK advises that 
the Copeland Bill Is Pretty Good, 
Now, and in this issue we set forth 
our reasons. 
* + 7 

Meanwhile, too, business con- 
tinues to pursue the practice of 
commerce. 

Edwin J. Heimer, vice-president 
of the Barrett-Cravens Company, 
prescribes the essentials for an in- 
dustrial sales contest. He specifies 
desirable prizes, available to a wide 
range of contestants. 

Continuing a discussion that he 
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opened last week, C. B. Larrabee 
points out how the consumer is 
helped by trade groups. 

Johnson & Johnson step out with 
new sales kits, lightened and made 
more effective for describing and 
illustrating the salesmen’s lines. 

+ . + 


Eastman Kodak doubles magazine 
appropriation for 1934 * * * Knox 
opens fight against Royal Gelatin 
campaign theme * * * Ayer Direc- 
tory shtows 13,962 newspapers in 
United States and Canada * * * 
Salada testing tea-for-breakfast 
copy * * * American Stove cam- 
paign based on modernizing kitchens 
* * * Buster Brown comes back in 
shoe comic strip * * * Pierce- 
Arrow advertises to home folks. 
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‘New Car Registrations , Rhodelsland 


nee Department StoreSaler 
Rhode Island Nometons 


Can and Does Buy Automobiles! 











New CAR SALES have held up for the 
past three years, as against 1929, over 30% better in 
Rhode Island than in the country at large. 


The chart shows clearly how high in rela- 
tive importance families here rate their automobiles. Last 
year, total passenger car registrations were greater than 
ever before. 


New car registrations doubled in the sum- 
mer and fall. During 1934, a generous share of the money 
spent anywhere will come to Rhode Island industries. 
And of the money that comes to Rhode Island, an ex- 
traordinary share will be spent for Automobiles! 


R. I. Auto Dealers’ Show Week: Feb. 24—Mar. 3 
Journal Annual SHOW NUMBER: Sunday, Feb. 25 





Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 
Dominating New Englands Second Langest Market 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives : R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston - New York - Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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HE 1934 Consumer Analysis of 

the Greater Milwaukee market 
—eleventh edition—will soon be ready 
with valuable new facts on the buying 
habits of 750,000 people. 


Hundreds of advertised products are 
covered in this survey with figures on 
brand preference, annual consump- 
tion, family averages, dealer stocks 
and other accurate data for gauging 
true sales possibilities in this market. 


Copies will be available to sales and 
advertising executives on request. 


THE MILWAUKEE J eee 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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Yelling Copy 


Why Not Try the Whispered Shout for a Change, and See What 
Happens to Advertising? 


By T. Harry Thompson 
Copy Supervisor, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


pana if you must at this old gray head, but spare your 
country’s flagging interest, or whatever I mean. As a con- 
sumer now, and not as a creator of advertising, I wish adver- 
tisers would stop yelling at me. I can take the raucous railleries 
of Joe Penner over the radio, for he is trying for a laugh, 
primarily, and not a sale. But when manufacturers start 
screaming at me in guttural Gothic, like a flock of newsboys or 
taxi-drivers, I just naturally play dead on them. 

I know, I know; the depression; gotta have sales; gotta get 





in there and fight; gotta make 
more noise than the other fellow. 
But, in spite of I. Q. tests and 
other scientific palaver, I hold that 
the great American public is 
neither deaf nor dumb. 

For years, a little acoustical 
gadget was advertised in small 
space with a headline that never 
changed year after year: “Don’t 
shout—I hear you.” I believe 
there is a sermon in that caption 
for the high-pressure boys. Where’s 
the fire? What’s wrong with your 
product that you have to work so 
hard to sell it? And, finally, what 
about the Decline of Manners? 
Tch! Tch! 

I have about concluded that, 
when an advertiser says he wants 
selling copy, some of the writers 
in the conference that morning 
think he said yelling copy. These 
are the lads that string along with 
the comedian, Dr. Rockwell, who 
said “The hinge that squeaks the 
loudest gets the oil,” rather than 
with an old English teacher of 
mine who held that an empty 
wagon makes the most clatter. Ex- 
cept in case of fire or burglars, I 
see no sense in putting on the hog- 
calling act. It ain’t refined. 

One of the most successful flesh- 





and-blood salesmen of my ac- 
quaintance hardly talks over his 
chin. When a business conference 
begins to sound like a public 
swimming-pool, this lad leisurely 
turns down his personal audio- 
tubes and “shouts in a whisper.” 
But you can hear him all over the 
room, not by the volume of his 
tone but by the tone of his volu- 
bility. In a quiet, ministerial voice, 
he brings order out of chaos—and 
orders out of cacophony 

Both as a consumer and as an 
editor of copy, I believe we need 
more writers who have mastered 
the difficult art of being casual but 
convin-ing. Men and women who 
can say their say in print, without 
offending the eye or romping 
through the Eustachian tubes of 
optical impression with a horse- 
and-cart. People who will stop 
yelling and start selling. 

Nor is Gothic display the sole 
offender in the business Bedlam. 
There is rampant artwork, stand- 
ing on sinister hind leg ready to 
smack you down with puissant 
paws. Not forgetting that rather 
clever and dramatic trick with the 
camera known as photo-montage. 
Whenever I look at one of these 
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Fim IN 1933, J. Walter Thompson 
Company prepared and placed by far 
the largest volume of advertising in 
the Curtis publications — Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and Country Gentleman. 


The lead of this agency over the 
second agency increased to 87%. 

-In 10out of the last 11 years, J. Walter 
Thompson Company has led all other 
agencies in the Curtis publications. 

The consistency of this leadership 
can only point to a more effective use 
of the advertising facilities which these 
publications extend equally to all ad- 
vertisers and all agencies. 

J. Walter Thompson Company ad- 
vertising is first because i sells more 
per dollar invested. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 
Advertising 
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photographic vegetable platters, I 
say to myself that I can get the 
same result by laminating side- 
cars with beer and pousses-cafes. 
I have seen the photo-montage 
(“Cavalcade” reeked with it), ad- 
mitted its cleverness, and now say 
that, if I never see it again, it will 
be all right with me. 

Reams have been written about 
the value of understatement. We 
have been admonished to “keep it 
simple.” But I wish that more of 
us in the business of writing and 
illustrating advertising might take 
these simple precepts to heart. 
Some do and have, to be sure. I 
always hark back to a proud ex- 
hibit—a car-card run some years 
ago by the Arrow Collar people. 
In the most casual but convincing 
manner, it said: “Any man can 
wear a Downs and look the better 
for it.” And who will ever for- 
get that little epicurean series of 
newspaper advertisements for the 
old Childs Restaurant chain? <A 
current instance of the whispered 
shout is the NRA propaganda 
series which some of the maga- 
zines and newspapers are running 
—you know, with the “upturn 
items” in a little box in the lower- 
right corner? 


Not a Wholesale 
Indictment 


But it is dangerous to cite ex- 
amples. One is bound to overlook 
scores of clean, simple, refreshing 
advertisements that illustrate the 
positive side while being needlessly 
cruel and captious about those 
which represent the negative. With- 
out aes excited, I merely wish 
to whisper-shout that too many ad- 
vertisements look like the windows 
of some English retail stores— 
overcrowded, yelling for atten- 
tion, and missing fire because the 
poor passerby sees nothing on 
which to focus. As some of the 
art-department fellows say, there’s 
too much going on. 

‘Do you recall one of the many 
stories about George Washington? 
The one about the two fellows 
who were talking loud and long in 
the ante-room of a man desperately 
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ill. Washington, we are told, tip- 
toed into the room, picked up a 
book from a table, and tip-toed 
out again. It was a sermon on si- 
lence and his little performance 
must have stood out like a kiddie- 
car in a dark hallway. Isn't it 
possible to get some of this gen- 
tility into the advertisements with- 
out weakening the sales-punch, 
without being wishy-washington? 
Can’t we inject a little noise-con- 
trol into the advertising columns? 


The Problem of 
Choosing Words 


I think it is largely a matter of 
the choice of words. If the words 
have sufficient strength of them- 
selves, they do not need to be taken 
up into billboard type. Can you 
imagine the furor that would be 
created by a_ simple, ten-point 
heading in the newspapers—“Fed- 
eral Income Tax Abolished.” You 
could stick that item on the stock- 
quotation page, bury it under the 
“obits,” hide it anywhere the 
make-up man chose, without bene- 
fit of picture, and it would go 
screaming around the world, be- 
cause of what it said. 

But the advertiser, or a large 
slice of him at least, is thinking of 
his competition. And his advertis- 
ing agent is thinking of his com- 
petitor, who would dearly love to 
have the account. So the tempta- 
tion is strong to lean on the loud- 
pedal. If Blotz & Blotz said 
“tremendous” last week, we'll have 
to say “mammoth” or “Gargan- 
tuan.” Pretty soon, the force of the 
message, if any, is drowned in a 
fortissimo of fatuity. 

It takes courage to do the com- 
mon-sense thing in advertising. 
You may be accused of conserva- 
tism. But the public will discrimi- 
nate in the long run. Your adver- 
tising may not shriek, but it will 
sound like the truth. And after all 
is said and done, the public is the 
boss. It casts the winning vote, no 
matter what the Award Commit- 
tee may think. There’s your target. 
and not your competitor across the 
river; not the advertising agent 
down the street. Aim at the man 
(Continued on page 87) 
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EINAR PETERSEN INSISTS 


“I don’t know much about San 
Francisco,” says the fair-faced 
Local Advertising Manager of The 
Sun, “I’ve never been there. But 
if I wanted to advertise a Peter- 
sen’s tooth paste in San Francisco 
I would use the newspaper that 
the San Francisco department 
stores use most. It seems to me 
that, in any city, the local stores 
ought to know which of the local 
newspapers produce the best re- 
sults for advertisers.” 


Che 





No one will quarrel with Mr. 
Petersen’s reasoning. And anyone 
who looks up the record will find 
that for more than six years the 
department stores of New York 
have placed more advertising in 
The Sun, which is published six 
days a week, than in any other 
newspaper, including those that 
have seven issues a week. In fact, 
there is more department store ad- 
vertising in The Sun than in any 
newspaper in the country. 


Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising. 


NEW YORK 





Advertising’s Role in This 
Transitional Period 





A Radical’s Idea About Facing the Music 


By James Rorty 


OY DICKINSON, in re- 

plying to my article, “Call 
for Mr. Throttlebottom” in 
The Nation, has put me on the 
spot with the demand that I 
state clearly “what fundamen- 
tal reorganization of distribu- 
tion I propose at this time.” I 
am glad to oblige. But first 
let me clear up a few of his 
apparent misapprehensions regard- 
ing my attitude toward my former 
profession. 

Mr. Dickinson says “one is en- 
titled to predict that his book will 
contain specific proofs of his ob- 
vious belief that every advertised 
product is crooked.” Nothing of 
the sort. Advertising is simply 
special pleading—salesmanship— 
and ranges all the way from 99 
per eent true to 99 per cent false. 
Most advertising men—since the 
breed is neither dumb nor dishon- 
est by nature—know this, and I 
refuse to waste their time and 
mine by arguing so obvious a 
point. 

Will I advertise my own book? 
Of course. If there were any im- 
partial grading system for books 
I should be glad to fall in line 
with it. There isn’t and can't be, 
since the value of a book is not 
subject to physical measurements. 
Gasoline, oil, coal, coffee, tea, 
canned goods, and other staples 
are-in greater or less degree sub- 
ject to such measurements—that is 
why I am in favor of Dr. Lynd’s 
proposal of a Consumer Standards 





Board and of F. J. Schlink’s re- 
lated proposal to set up a Depart- 
ment of the Consumer. 

Moreover, I think, that if the 
advertising profession desires hon- 
estly to play, in relation to the 
current social process, the “crea- 
tive” role it is forever talking 
about, the profession should 
promptly get behind Lynd, Schlink, 
Tugwell, and the others and fight 
like hell. 

I say this, not because I have 
any balmy notions about the dis- 
interested idealism of advertisers, 
advertising agents, or publishers. 
In a capitalist economy, no vested 
interest can afford itself more than 
a modicum of idealism. But the 
advertising business can and should 
permit itself sufficient intelligence 
to read the writing on the wall and 
act accordingly. To the best of 
my knowledge and belief, this 
writing runs somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Social and economic institutions 
and patterns of behavior are use- 
ful only to the degree that they 
promote the survival in health and 
happiness of the population. The 
social and economic institutions of 
capitalism played their hugely cre- 
ative and hugely wasteful and 
stultifying role for 300 years, and 
became obsolete about the turn of 
the last century. The war wrote 
that lesson in blood. 

The collapse of American capi- 
talism was both postponed and 
intensified by the fantastic adver- 
tising and other salesmanship of 
the New Era. It is with us now, 
and it is an open question whether 
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or not we as a people have enough 
residual mind and character to 
achieve the necessitated transition 
into a collectivized economy and a 
classless society. 

There is nothing mechanical or 
automatic about the social process, 
you know. Neither God nor Karl 
Marx is going to hand you social- 
ism on a platter. There is an al- 
ternative—fascism, which leads to 
war and chaos, the new Dark Ages 
which many of our most acute ob- 
servers have been bleakly predict- 
ing. It is hard to answer them, for 
we are fast drifting into that very 
alternative. 

There will be jobs for advertis- 
ing men under fascism of course; 
the Goebbels job, the job of the 
man whom wry-lipped Germans 
have christened, “Wotan’s Mickey 
Mouse.” Or the Hitler job—read 
his theories of propaganda in 
“Mein Kampf” and see how you 
like them. And while you are 
about it, better take down the 
family Bible and make sure that 
your grandfather didn’t marry a 
Jewess. 

Well, maybe you don’t like the 
idea of fascism any more than you 
like the tough spot in which the 
advertising business finds itself at 
the moment. What are you to do? 
Go down to Union Square and sing 
the Internationale? 


Drop the Dog-in-Manger 
Attitude 


Scarcely. There are other, and 
I think better ways in which you 
can apply your energies to saving 
your own necks at the same time 
you are contributing something 
to the task of not merely re- 
organizing, but yes, revolutionizing 
our grotesque, immensely fragile 
pseudo-civilization. But if you are 
to do anything serious, anything in 
the least creative you have got to 
drop the dog-in-the-manger atti- 
tude which by and large has char- 
acterized the behavior of the vested 
interests of the advertising busi- 
ness with respect to such obviously 
sensible and necessary transitional 
steps as those embodied in the 
original Tugwell Bill and in the 
Lynd and Schlink proposals. 
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You must put aside this futile 
make believe, face the facts, adopt 
a genuinely creative role and play 
it through to its logical conclu- 
sions. If you don’t? Well, the 
Natural History of Revolution— 
excellently studied in Lyford 
Edward’s book with that title, by 
the way—manifests a remarkable 
indifference to the rights of prop- 
erty and to the rights of men to 
be lazy and stupid. 


A Creative Role for the 
Advertising Man 


Just for fun, and _ because 
Mr. Dickinson was broad-minded 
enough to ask for it, let us try to 
envisage what might be an intel- 
lectually respectable and socially 
creative role for the advertising 
man in the present transitional 
period. It is really rather simple. 
It consists of little more than at- 
tempting to materialize those mys- 
tical definitions of business as 
“service” and of the advertising 
business as a “service of informa- 
tion” which are reverently referred 
to at almost any advertising club 
luncheon. Let us try to apply these 
definitions literally to the issues 
raised by Messrs. Tugwell, Lynd 
and Schlink, and out of this ap- 
plication will emerge, I think, a 
creative role for the advertising 
man. 

A certain detachment from the 
habitual pre-occupations and com- 
pulsions of the workaday advertis- 
ing world is required, but this 
should not be difficult since the 
advertising man specializes i in what 
is known as the “outside point of 
view.” 

Dr. Lynd proposed simply to 
rationalize—make sense out of—an 
essential economic function. It is 
sensible, isn’t it, for the consumer 
to know what he is buying? Can 
he trust the manufacturer or the 
distributor to tell him? The Food 
and Drug Administration has 
proved otherwise. 

Well, wouldn’t it help the con- 
sumer if he could look at a line of 
gasoline pumps, marked Grades 
A, B and C instead of Bydol, 
Sinkol and Blinkol, and know that 
these grades represented depend- 
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People forget. Overnight, they 
forget. If they do not remember 
the name of the last vice-presi- 
dent, you can’t really expect them 
to remember your product just 
because you told them about it in 
last year’s newspaper. 


Your product may seem highly 
important to you but, at best, it 
is of only passing interest to 
PEOPLE. They have too many 
other things to occupy their minds 

. too many new products con- 
stantly fighting for their attention. 


CALL THE 


RODNEY E. 


Ago 


Of course, people forget. As far 
as they are concerned, the Corri- 
dors of Time Started Yesterday 
. . and Yesterday might as well 
have been a Million Years ago. 


The money you spent on advertis- 
ing last month or last year will 
not sell goods today, without fol- 
low up today. 


That is why manufacturers must 
constantly maintain pre-eminent posi- 
tion in the estimation of the public 

. that is why manufacturers who 
have lost such a position must now 
regain it, before it is too late. 


To both groups, the 27 Hearst 
newspapers represented by the Rodney 
E. Boone Organization afford powerful 
weapons in 14 of America’s foremost 
market-areas . . . not alone to maintain 
public memory, but also to exert the 
persistent compelling pressure upon re- 
tailers that forces goods to be sold. 


BOONE MAN 


BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
NEW YORK 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland Boston 
Philadelphia Rochester Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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able specified qualities? Wouldn't 
it be easier and more instructive 
than reading a lot of technical or 
other advertising blandishments 
that he is not equipped to under- 
stand—or to resist? Easier even, 
than listening to Ed Wynn? 


Saving the Consumer's 
Time and Money 


It would save the consumer time, 
and time is money. It would pre- 
vent him from being gypped, and 
being gypped is expensive. It 
would save the gasoline manufac- 
turers money because they would 
no longer have to prove by tests, 
arguments, etc., in advertising that 
their product was good; the Gov- 
ernment would prove that for them 
and also protect them from the 
competition of the sub-standard 
manufacturer. 

Advertising a service of infor- 
mation? But it would seem that by 
the simple device of grading and 
inspection the Government would 
be able to supply this information 
more accurately and less expen- 
sively than the individual manufac- 
turers and distributors. Apply the 
same formula to coffee, tea, canned 
foods, razor blades—almost any 
staple commodity you like. The 
indicated savings would appear to 
be huge. 

There would have to be, as 
Marco Morrow has pointed out, 
a counter-balancing governmental 
expenditure for testing, inspection, 
etc. But such expenditures, there 
is every reason to believe, would 
be negligible as compared to the 
reduction of sales and advertising 
overhead made possible by Gov- 
ernment grading. 

Do I hear somebody muttering 
that the advertising business is not 
interested in the reduction of sales 
and advertising overhead? I trust 
not. Perhaps I should note at this 
point that neither the manufacturer 
nor the distributor in our capital- 
ist economy is in the least inter- 
ested in protecting the profit-inter- 
est of the advertising business 
proper—that is to say the pub- 
lishing-agency structure, with its 
correlated services of supplies— 
printing, engraving, etc., etc. 
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The manufacturer and the dis- 
tributor are interested solely in 
their own net profits. If Govern- 
ment should convince them that 
Government grading is a_ better 
means to that end than advertising 

wel, what then? As we all 
know well, the advertising busi- 
ness has been like a house di- 
vided against itself for these many 
years. 

Who's afraid of the big bad 
wolf? Well, I would be, if I were 
in the advertising business, but I 
wouldn't barricade myself in my 
straw hut until the wind blew it 
around my ears. And the wind, I 
assure you, will keep right on 
blowing—counter-clockwise, from 
right to left. 

So what? Am I suggesting that 
the publishers, the broadcasters, 
the agency people go down to 
Washington and commit patriotic 
harikari on the White House 
steps? 

Not quite that. A good begin- 
ning would have been to throw the 
proprietary medicine racketeers to 
the wolves, and I was a little dis- 
appointed when, despite Mr. Dick- 
inson’s fervent adjurations, the 
profession didn’t quite get up its 
nerve to do even that. Its failure 
in this respect was in line with 
the more pessimistic Marxian pre- 
diction which runs to the effect 
that in the period of capitalist 
decadence the vested interests of 
capitalism commit suicide by a 
kind of tropismatic reflex. 


A Comforting 
Comparison 


Advertising men may be com- 
forted by the fact that the failure 
of the bankers and industrialists 
in connection with the NRA codes 
was even more colossal. Have 
you studied the recent figures of 
prices and wage disbursements? I 
commend them to your attention. 
The two curves are spreading 
apart, traveling away from each 
other with the speed of a runaway 
freight train going down a moun- 
tain. 

Into that neat little statistical 
crevasse you and I and all the rest 
of us will shortly be plunged, un- 
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less—well, unless advertising men, 
and publishers, and bankers and 
industrialists begin to manifest a 
few of the most elementary in- 
stincts of self-preservation. In strict 
honesty I should warn you that 


it is not in the Book of Marx 
that this should happen. Nor is it 
+ 


+ 
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in the books of Thorstein Veblen. 

By the way, Mr. Dickinson was 
very kind about giving me a free 
advertisement of my forthcoming 
book. But if you are really seri- 
ous, I wouldn’t advise wasting 
your time with it. Read Marx and 
Veblen instead. 


+ 


Going Up! 


HE largest national magazine 

advertising program in the his- 
tory of amateur photography has 
just been released. 

The Eastman Kodak Company is 
the advertiser. Its outlay in the 
magazines for 1934 will be twice 
as much as in 1933. 

Furthermore, the expenditure for 
display material was boosted 26 per 
cent in the budget approved by the 
officers of the Eastman company 
last week. 


+ 


R. K. Stover Joins Mathes 


R. K. Stover has joined the staff of 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York agency, 
and has been assigned to the marketing 
and planning divisions. He formerly was 
with the production department of 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., and later was with 
the Fonda-Haupt Company. In 1932 he 
was one of the organizers of Tachette, 
Inc., serving as secretary and director. 
He retains a directorship in the Tachette 
corporation, 

. o . 


Now Vice-President Sisson 
Arthur F. Sisson has been elected 
vice-president of the Wood, Putnam & 
Wood Company, Boston advertising 
agency. He joined this agency recently, 
having previously been with the P. F. 
O’ Keefe Advertising Agency, of Boston, 
for four years as an account executive. 


. - . 
Has Church Seat Account 
The C. F. Church Mfg. Company, 


Holyoke, Mass., Church Sani-White_ and 
Sani-Black toilet seats, has placed its 
advertising account with Wm. B. Rem- 
ington, Inc., Springfield, Mass., adver- 
tising agency. 

. +. . 


With “Elks Magazine” 

Reginald W. Davis, former advertis- 
ing manager of the Hotel World-Review, 
and, more recently, with Visomatic Sys- 
tems, has joined the advertising sta 
of the Elks Magazine at New York. 


Franklin C. Ellis, of the East- 
man public information office, in 
sending the announcement to Print- 
ERS’ INK, says: “You are welcome 
to make whatever use of it that 
you may see fit.” 

Obviously the best use to make 
of this cheerful New Deal item is 
to circulate it generally among the 
country’s leading advertisers—pub- 
lish it in Printers’ INK, in other 
words. 

And so here it is. 


— 


Dixon Pencil to Federal 


Advertising of the pencil division of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey ity, . J., has been placed 
with the Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. Change of agency on 
the pencil division does not affect the 
advertising of the paint, lubricant and 
graphite divisions, advertising for which 
is handled by O. S. Tyson and Com- 
pany, Inc. 

. . . 


Plan Industrial Exhibit 


An industrial products exhibit spon- 
sored by the Milwaukee Association of 
Purchasing Agents will be held in the 
Hotel Schroeder, that city, April 3 and 
4. Ole A. Olson, of the A. R. Timber- 
man Corporation, and Walter Wenzel, 
Vilter Manufacturing Company, are co 
chairmen of the arrangements and ex- 
hibits committees. 

. . . 


Schoen, Wahl Sales Manager 

Charles P. Schoen, for the last year 
Eastern sales manager for The Wahl 
Company, is now sales manager with 
headquarters at Chicago. He has been 
with the Wahl organization for twelve 
years. 

. = 7 


Has Bond Electric 


The Bond Electric Corporation, Jersey 
City, N. J., flashlights, batteries and 
automotive specialties, has appointed 

. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., New 
York, to direct its advertising account 








Knox Fights Back 


HEN the manufacturers of 

Royal Gelatin Dessert began 
to use gelatine smell as a copy 
theme it amounted to an invitation 
to competitors to fight a 


national manufacturers, forced into 
competitive tactics washing their 
linen in full view of the public. 

It is significant, perhaps, that 





battle in the advertising 
pages. Such a battle is al- 
most inevitable when 
sharply competitive tactics 
are introduced into the ad- 
vertising in any field. 

Up in Johnstown, N. Y., 
the Royal invitation has 
been accepted, and the ad- 
vertisement reproduced on 
this page is the first Knox 
broadside. This particular 
volley is of more than 
usual interest because in it 
is a paragraph that was 
bound to be written if the 
battle of the gelatines was 
to follow traditional prin- 


ciples. 
This paragraph is the 
second in which Knox 


grasps the opportunity so 


liberally offered by Royal (anon | 


and points out that after all 
its gelatine is not factory- 
flavored with fruit oils and 





WARNING! 


If you see adverti 
the radio statements saing attention to “smell” 
being present in ordinary gelatin desserts, remem- 
ber they do not mean or refer to Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine (plain gelatine). Knox Gelatine is free 
from unpleasant odor and is much purer than gov- 
ernment standards. The public is invited to see it 
made in a modern foed kitchen. 

Knox Gelatine never becomes stale. It is kept 
plain in the belief that housewives, who understand 
the difference, want to give their families the su- 
perior flavor and health benefits of the real fruits 
and vegetables they add to it (which they would 
not get if Knox were factory-flavored with fruit oils 
and fruit extracts, and artificially colored). 

If you will refer to the Knox advertisement on 
page 111 you will find helpful information that you 
can believe because you will not see exaggera- 
ted or offensive statements in Knox advertising. 


If you have never tried Knox Sparkling Gelatine, 
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fruit extracts nor is it arti- 
ficially colored. Further- 
more Knox does not resist the 
temptation, in referring to its regu- 
lat advertising, to point out that 
in it the consumer will “not see 
exaggeration or/ offensive state- 
ments in Knox advertising.” 

The food industry is now watch- 
ing with interest to see just what 
troops General Foods will wheel 
into line for the defense of Jell-O, 
and how A & P will act to protect 
Sparkle. 

If the battle of the coffees, which 
started when Chase & Sanborn, an- 
other product of Standard Brands 
which owns Royal, is any guide, 
the consumer is in for some un- 
pleasant months as she watches 


+ 
Has Biscuit Account 


The advertising account of the Edu- 
cator Biscuit ompany, Chicago, is 


now handled by Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Inc., of that city. 





+ 
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Knox wisely has not interrupted as 
yet the even tenor of its advertis- 
ing. Its “Warning” is extra space 
taken with the sole purpose of 
fighting back and the washing of 
linen in the regular campaign is 
noticeable by its absence. 

Food men also point out that 
during the battle of the coffees 
A & P kept aloof and went ahead 
selling more coffee than anybody 
else in the business. Only recently 
has A & P openly noted the ad- 
vertising of its competitors by 
choosing a copy theme based on 
the idea that the only really fresh 
coffee is that which is ground bhe- 
fore the consumer’s eyes. 


+ 


Represents “U. S. News” 

Norman O. Mick has been appointed 
Western manager of The United States 
News, with headquarters at 30 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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FIRST in AMERICA! 


GROCERY 


ADVERTISING 


In 1933 The Chicago Daily News led all news- 
papers of the United States in the total volume 
of grocery advertising carried. This includes 
newspapers which publish seven days a week. 


For more than seventeen years The Daily News has published more grocery 
advertising than any other Chicago daily newspaper—and for more than 


thirty-two years . . . as far back as the records go . . . The Daily News 
has led all Chicago daily newspapers in the total of all advertising carried. 
& 


TOTAL GROCERY ADVERTISING IN CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPERS, YEAR 1933 


SIT PS SS RO 1,865,365 
a csi sduceds 934,171 
DAILY TRIBUNE ...............0...05. 625,263 
Ne! ee 335,122 
DAILY HERALD-EXAMINER .......... 210,417 
SUNDAY HERALD-EXAMINER ...... 309,062 
AE icricncacceiessevisicss 328,393 
SE CE igi So secethenendwes 19,432 


Authority—Media Records, Inc. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO’S LARGEST DAILY HOME CIRCULATION « 
*% The Findings of Chicago’s First Home Circulation Survey 














HEN, even in a time of 
stress, a company greatly en- 
larges its advertising outlay and 
magnifies its selling effort, it may 
expect to sell more goods. And 
make more money. It may even 
have to enlarge its production fa- 
cilities. Under such circumstances, 
the company may be called—and 
rightfully—a wise, progressive and 
sensibly courageous advertiser. 
The Campbell Soup Company 
did intensify its advertising and 
general merchandising program 
last fall in just the manner indi- 
cated. It invested more money in 
advertising than ever before and 
this, as the trade well knows, is a 


+ 


Advertising Syllogism 


great deal of money. Furthermore, 
it now authorizes Printers’ INK 
to announce that it is constructing 
a $1,030,000 addition to its kitchens 
in Chicago—so as to make the addi- 
tional merchandise it can now sell. 

It is in order to conclude, there- 
fore, that the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany is a wise, progressive and 
sensibly courageous advertiser. 

Walter Dill Scott, president of 
Northwestern University and fore- 
most authority on psychology and 
logic, may or may not agree that 
the foregoing is not far from being 
a reasonably watertight syllogism. 
But it will certainly appear that 
way to the average observer. 


+ 


13,962 Newspapers, Now 


DECREASE in the number of 

newspapers and business papers 
published in the United States and 
Canada during 1933 is revealed in 
the sixty-sixth edition of N. ; 
Ayer & Son’s Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals, just issued 
for 1934. 

The number of newspapers 
dropped 212, from a total of 
14,174 at the beginning of 1933 to 
a total of 13,962 at the beginning 
of the current year. The largest drop 
was 189 in the number of weekly 
newspapers, while daily newspapers 
lost only seven. There are 
now 2,159 dailies (including for- 


+ 


San Francisco Specials Elect 

The Newspaper Representatives Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco has elected the 
following new officers for 1934: C. E. 
Greenfield, president; Keene Fitzpatrick, 
vice- -president, and Thomas L. mory, 
secretary-treasurer. Directors elected 
are: Harvey Mallot, Austin Fenger and 
R. S. Nicholson. 


New Erwin, Wasey Art Director 

Orvil E. Davis, for the last five years 
with the Charles H. Touzalin Agency, 
Chicago, has joined the Chicago office 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company as an art 
director. 


eign language dailies) and 11,357 
weeklies in the United States and 
Canada. 

In trade and business publications 
the decrease was 282, from 3,000 
in 1933 to 2,718 this year. The 
number of general publications, 
however, increased by 220, and now 
totals 4,155, as against 3,935 last 
year. 

Counting all known publications 
in the United States and Canada, 
there are now 20,835, as compared 
with 21,109 in 1933. The highest 
point in newspaper and periodical 
history was reached in 1917 with 
a total of 24,868. 


+ 


To Publish “Tavern Topics” 


The Tavern Topics Publishing Com 
pany, 30 North Dearborn St., Chicago, 
is starting publication of Tavern 
Topics, a monthly for retail taverns, 
original package liquor stores, hotel and 
club stewards and volume buyers. D. F. 
Cass is general manager. 

.* . . 


A. F. A. to Meet in New York 


The board of directors of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, at its re- 
cent quarterly meeting, voted to hold 
the next annual convention in New 
York, The date, to be announced later, 
will be sometime in June. 
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Copeland Bill Slated for 


Quick Passage 


Not Perfect, but Real Victory for Advertising 





lishers’ Association: 





A resolution adopted by a special committee of the National Pub- 


We believe that those provisions of S-2000 on which we feel com- 
petent to express an opinion are satisfactory. We therefore recom- 
mend to the members of the National Publishers’ Association not 
to oppose the passage of Copeland Bill S-2000. 


On provisions which manufacturers are more competent than we 
to express an opinion, we recommend full consideration for 
amendments which manufacturers may offer. 


If any amendment materially changing the meaning of provisions 
which have special interest to publishers be adopted, we reserve the 
right to alter this recommendation. 


Lee W. Maxwell, Chairman 
Stanley Latshaw 

Roy Dickinson 

Charles Coolidge Parlin 

E. H. McHugh 

Robert L. Johnson 

O. J. Elder 

John C. Sterling 





UICK passage of the Cope- 

land Bill S-2000—a substitute 
for the present Food and Drugs 
Act—seems to be inevitable. 

It was re-written once more last 
week, as related in the February 8 
issue of Printers’ INK—re-written 
so completely that many of those 
who hitherto have been fighting it 
are now disposed to give it their 
endorsement. 

Most important of all, however, 
is the fact that President Roose- 
velt himself has accepted it in 
its present form as an Administra- 
tion measure—overruling Professor 
Tugwell and deciding in favor of 
Senator Copeland. If a measure is 
fully satisfactory to the President 
and if he wants it passed, the oppo- 
nents of the measure may as well 
capitulate—especially if, as is the 
case here, it is sound and sensible 
and is acceptable to the majority of 
those affected. 


The Copeland Bill as it now 
stands is by no means the 100 per 
cent perfect document that adver- 
tisers and publishers would like to 
see. Nevertheless, it is so vastly 
superior to the original Tugwell 
measure—a glaring monstrosity in 
the way of legislation if there ever 
was one—that most advertisers will 
probably accept it with little fur- 
ther argument. 

They are not enthusiastically for 
it. Neither are they fighting it. 
They are willing to accept it as the 
best solution. Also they have 
every reason in the world to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the mod- 
eration of the bill and the small 
number of injustices that it con- 
tains. 

This feeling is very well set 
forth in a resolution adopted on 
Tuesday of this week by a special 
committee of the National Publish- 
ers’ Association. The text of the 
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In taking the measure of the Indianapolis Radius as an ideal 
test market for your products, let's consider the consumers 
first: there are nearly two million of them. . . well-informed, 
progressive . . . 92 percent are native-born white and 98.3 
per cent are literate. They have common customs and 
buying habits and their living conditions are comparatively 
high . . . their buying power is stabilized by unusual di- 
versification of agriculture and industry. 


Second, distribution: easy because Indianapolis is the job- 
bing center of the entire state and ample retail outlets for 
any product are provided by Indianapolis and the many 
villages, towns and cities in the 70-mile Radius. 


Third, cost of advertising coverage: low, because The 
Indianapolis News with its adequate coverage of the market 
with a circulation 97 percent home delivered can do the 


advertising job ALONE. 


1934 can be a good year for new products... new ad- 
vertising appeals . . . test yours in the Indianapolis Radius. 


NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
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resolution appears in the box pre- 
ceding this article. 

The attitude of this committee is 
significant in view of the fact that 
through the National Publishers 
was carried the chief burden of the 
battle against the original Tug- 
well draft. This organization has 
been the point of contact by means 
of which Professor Tugwell, Ad- 
ministrator Campbell and more -es- 
pecially Senator Copeland have 
been made acquainted with the 
views of advertisers and publishers 
who recognized that certain abuses 
in merchandising and advertising 
should be corrected—but who nev- 
ertheless wanted these evils cor- 
rected without killing the advertis- 
ing of foods, drugs and cosmetics 
or at least without subjecting it to 
impossible and unjust discrimina- 
tion at the whim of the brain trust 
element. 

It was through the National 
Publishers that Printers’ INK’s 
nineteen objections to the Tugwell 
draft were submitted to those in 
charge of the bill. So effectively 
was the campaign carried on that 
eighteen of the points were ac- 
cepted, resulting in the almost total 
revision of the measure. 

The one provision Professor 
Tugwell and his associates were 
standing up for through thick and 
thin was section 11 relating to defi- 
nitions and standards for food. The 
section as they wanted it read as 
follows: 


For the effection of the purposes 
of this Act the Secretary is hereby 
authorized to promulgate regula- 
tions, as provided by section 22, 
fixing and establishing for any food 
(1) definitions and minimum stand- 
ards of identity, and (2) objectively 
determinable standards of quality 
and fill of container: Provided, That 
the designation of such standards 
of quality shall, as far as consistent 
with public interest, follow prevail- 
ing trade nomenclature. 


Senator Copeland, seeing the 
force of urgent representations 
made to him by the National 
Publishers’ Committee, wanted to 
change this section so as to provide 
a single minimum standard of 
identity and quality. But he ran 
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up against a stone wall in his rep- 
resentations to this effect to Pro- 
fessor Tugwell and Administrator 
Campbell. They insisted on sec- 
tion 11 as it stood without even 
the changing of a comma. 

At this juncture, Senator Cope- 
land decided to appeal to the 
President. He and Professor Tug- 
well went over to the White House 
one noon and discussed the thing 
with Mr. Roosevelt. Each told his 
story and the outcome was that 
the President decided in favor of 
Senator Copeland’s representation 
and against that of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The result was a re-written Sec- 
tion 11 which now reads as follows: 


For the effectuation of the pur- 
poses of this Act the Secretary is 
hereby authorized to promulgate 
regulations, as provided by section 
22, fixing and establishing for any 
food (1) a definition and minimum 
standard of identity, and (2) one 
objectively determinable minimum 
standard of quality and fill of con- 
tainer. 


Another point of difference be- 
tween the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Senator Copeland in 
which the President ruled in favor 
of the Senator, was the section 
providing prosecution of retailers 
for selling any commodity which 
was not legal under the Act. 

The bill, prior to the latest re- 
vision, provided that “no dealer 
shall be prosecuted under Para- 
graph B of this section if he estab- 
lishes a guarantee or undertaking 
signed by the person residing in the 
United States from whom he re- 
ceived the article of food, drug or 
cosmetic or the advertising copy 
therefor to the effect that such per- 
sons assumes full responsibility 
for any violation of this Act,” and 
so on, 

Under the revised draft, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, it is provided 
that “no dealer shall be prosecuted 
under Paragraph B of this section 
because of commerce in any article 
he has purchased or received in 
good faith if he furnishes on re- 
quest of an officer or employee duly 
designated by the Secretary the 
name and address of the person 
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from whom he has purchased or re- 
ceived such article.” 

This is fully recognized as meet- 
ing any possible objections from 
the standpoint of unjust treatment 
to the dealer. 

As has been already suggested, 
the bill still contains some incon- 
sistencies and injustices. For ex- 
ample, it is provided that a food is 
deemed to be misbranded if it fails 
to bear “the common or usual 
name of the food, if any there be, 
and the common or usual name of 
such ingredients such food bears 
or contains in order of predomi- 
nance by weight.” 

Under this provision it is easy 
to see how a pronounced injustice 
could be worked upon a product 
such as Ovaltine. This prepara- 
tion is said to be constituted chiefly 
of fresh eggs and whole milk. A 
competitive product made out of 
skimmed milk and powdered eggs 
would have the same brand advan- 
tages under the Act as would 
Ovaltine with its superior ingredi- 
ents. 

This is obviously incongruous 
and unjust. There are other pro- 
visions not so radical as this that 
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could be changed without prejudice 
to the objective of putting out of 
business the crooks against whom 
the Act in general is aimed. 

But in view of the willingness of 
Senator Copeland and his fellow 
members of the Senate Sub-Com 
mittee considering the bill, these 
questionable provisions can well be 
taken care of by means of separate 
amendments. 

In any event, they are not serious 
enough to justify the continuance 
of the fight upon the bill as a 
whole—especially since it is an Ad- 
ministration measure and is slated 
for inevitable passage anyway. 

The big point to remember is 
that the main fight has been won. 
The provision relating to advertis- 
ing is as satisfactory as could be 
expected. Ditto with the grading 
provision. In most other respects, 
too, the bill fully measures up to 
its objectives of penalizing the dis- 
honest advertiser while at the same 
time making things reasonably easy 
for the honest advertiser. 

Printers’ INK’s attitude as to 
the bill in its present form is set 
forth in an editorial appearing on 
page 88 of this issue. 


Women and Grading 


By Chester M. Wright 


Washington Editorial Representative, PRINTERS’ INK 


ONSUMER demand with rela- 

tion to canned foods was 
demonstrated with great earnest- 
ness last week in Washington. The 
occasion was the public hearing on 
the canning industry code. 

The most significant public sup- 
port of the canned food grading 
proposal came from President 
William Green, American Federa- 
tion of Labor and from the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Miss Julia J. Jaffray, represent- 
ing the latter organization, said 
that her organization has been 


working to create a demand “for 
graded foods and for the labeling 
of such foods, so that the home- 
maker may know exactly what she 
is buying, without having to open a 


can to find out. Especially does 
the home-maker need to know the 
content of the cheaper grades, so 
that she may determine whether 
these cheaper grades are suitable 
for the purpose for which she 
needs to use them.” 

Most of those appearing to advo- 
cate grading of canned foods did 
not express a demand that stand- 
ards be imposed by the Govern- 
ment; they appealed to manufac- 
turers to help them so!ve their 
problem of more intelligent buy- 
ing. They were unanimous in as- 
serting they would buy more 
canned goods if they could be more 
certain that the contents approached 
uniformity in quality and value. 
Miss Jaffray thus summarized the 
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benefit to industry expected from 
grading and labeling of canned 
food products: 

1. Build up consumer confidence 
in canned goods and increase good- 
will to an extent that neither ad- 
vertising nor price cuts could do. 

2. Make competition within grades 
possible, supplant competition be- 
tween grades and thus help to sta- 
bilize prices. 

3. Enable consumers to obtain 
what they want when they want 
it, and thus tend to stabilize the 
consumption of canned foods. 

4. For producers voluntarily to 
extend this co-operation to the con- 
sumers would bring increased in- 
terest in canned products, and lead 
the consumers to use them more 
freely instead of resorting to home 
canning which is the present ten- 
dency. 

Mrs. Paul E. Howe, of the 
American Association of University 
Women, said women are willing to 
accept price increases in canned 
foods “if the National Recovery 
Administration provides some 
means by which honest values can 
be recognized by consumers.” 

“I am telling you,” said Miss 
Lena M. Phillips, president of the 
National Council of Women, “that 
sooner or later we are going to 
know what we are buying.” 

Mrs. Mathilde C. Hader, of Con- 
sumers’ Research, Inc., said pur- 
chase of canned goods in case lots 
would be general if home-makers 
could have assurance of mainte- 
nance of standards. “It is not 
certain,” she added, “that highly 
advertised brands would suffer as 
canners seem to fear. More likely 
all would gain.” 

Dr. Wells Sherman, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, pointed 
out that “the innumerable kinds of 
mixed foods which are prepared for 
livestock, calf foods and laying 
mashes for the fowls are now sold 
with guarantees as to just what 
they contain,” and concluded that 
the proposal for grading proposed 
for the canning industry “appears 
to us to be wholly reasonable, 
wholly practicable and workable 
and something which can be accom- 
plished within the minimum of 
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time, with practically no additional 
expense to industry.” 

These are the code amendments 
bearing upon advertising, submitted 
by Karl Hauck, representing Con- 
sumer’s Advisory Board, NRA, 
which received public hearing : 

“Inaccurate Advertising: No 
member of the industry shall pub- 
lish advertising (whether printed, 
radio, display or of any other 
nature), which is misleading or in- 
accurate in any material particular, 
nor shall any member, in any way 
misrepresent any goods (including, 
but without limitation, its use, 
trade-mark, grade, quality, quan- 
tity, origin, size, substance, char- 
acter, nature, finish, material con- 
tent or preparation) or credit 
terms, values, policies, services or 
the nature or form of the business 
conducted. 

“Deceptive Containers : No mem- 
ber shall use a deceptive container 
or give short weight or measure or 
count. 

“False Labeling: No member of 
the industry shall brand or mark 
or pack any goods in any manner 
which is intended to or does de- 
ceive or mislead purchasers with 
respect to the brand, grade, qual- 
ity, quantity, origin, size, sub- 
stance, character, nature, material 
content or preparation of such 
goods. All canned peas, beans, corn 
and tomatoes shall be labeled in 
accordance with the grading stand- 
ards set forth in Schedule ‘A’ of 
this code.” (Grading standards as 
established by the Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

“Administration: The Code Au- 
thority shall, within one month 
after the effective date of the 
code, appoint a committee from the 
industry to work in collaboration 
with the Department of Agricul- 
ture to study and promulgate stand- 
ards for labeling, weight and qual- 
ity grading, for the products of 
the industry. The findings and 
recommendations of this Committee 
shall, within six months, be sub- 
mitted to the Administrator, and 
after such hearings as he may 
designate, and upon approval by 
him, shall be made a part of this 
code and be binding upon every 
member.” 
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The Chicken or the Egg. . 
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EGARDLESS of which side you may take in this age 

old argument, it should be patent to all astute adver- 
tisers that 1934 is the year of all years when advertising and 
promotion must not be hobbled to 1933’s sales figures but 
geared to the thrilling possibilities of present conditions. 
That is what the live retailers of Louisville are doing 


[WHERE'S THE RECORD > GAIN 


, January, 1933 January, 1934 
THE COURIER-JOURNAL and 
LOUISVILLE TIMES DAILY LINAGE 869,543 995,962 126,419 


THISUNDAY LINAGE 176,829 195,553 18,704 








@ And you should be cashing in on the vast 
business improvement in this market by concen- 
trating your message in these newspapers which 
give you complete and effective coverage at a 
single low cost. 


Che Conrier-Zonrnal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc.—Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 












OU never can tell what a con- 

sumer is going to do next. For 
example, right here in America 
there are consumers—and appar- 
ently a considerable 


Tea for Breakfast 


are now drinking Tea for Break- 
fast.” Runner-up was a price ap- 
peal—“Lowest priced fine tea you 
can buy”; third a challenge to com- 





number of them—who 
like tea at breakfast. 

The unearthing of 
such a fact as that 
might be expected to in- 
terest such a concern as 
the Salada Tea Com- 
pany. It did. It did more. 
It caused Salada to 
swing into a newspaper 
campaign to popularize 
breakfast tea drinking 
in no less formidable an 
area than metropolitan 
New York. 

Last fall Salada ran 
a test campaign in four 
cities—Scranton, Wil- 
liamstown, Easton and 
Wilkes-Barre. The se- 
ries consisted of twelve 
pieces of copy, running 
twice a week—Tues- 
days and Thursdays—in 
identical positions. Space 
was uniform and uni- 
form also, as predeter- 
mined by a word-count, 





















Why thousands are 
now drinking 


TEA FOR 
BREAKFAST 


A new idea with two good 
reasons: (1) You'll like it better; 
(2) it saves you money. 


DMA Pacres ace sunita: to tea 
for breakfast—and lly pre- 
ferring it to any breakfast 

i The secret 


from the choicest leaves of tweaty 
high-alticude gardens. 


And your household budget will 
welcome the reduction from one 
cent or more per cup to \{ of a cent 
or less. ° 

Tear out this advertisement and 
send it with your name and address 
to partment A-3, Salada Tea 
Company, 121 Varick St.,New York, 

and we will send 
you a full-sized 
10 ckage 








was the copy length. 

The only points on 
which’ the advertisements differed 
were illustration and message. 
Throughout the series, the copy 
carried an offer of a package of 
Salada tea to every person who 
would tear out the advertisement 
and send it in; but to insure com- 
plete reading, the offer was con- 
solidated into the text. 

Tabulation of the returns re- 
vealed the winning advertisement 
to be one headed: “Why thousands 
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Appoints McCann-Erickson 
The Cleveland office of McCann 
Erickson, Inc., has been appointed to 
handle the advertising of Trogneux d’ 
Amerique, Inc. This company has the 
United States sales and manufacturing 
rights for the liqueurs of Maison 
Trogneux, Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. A 
full line of California wines will also be 
sold under the Trogneux brand. 


pare Salada with a favorite brand. 

Salada conducted another test. 
This time the company asked 200 
persons to try breakfasting with 
tea daily for two weeks. Twenty 
of the 200 liked the idea well 
enough to continue it indefinitely. 

And now Salada’s tea-for-break- 
fast theme is running in New York 
papers—again as a test to deter- 
mine if, in a highly urban environ- 
ment, it will outpull other appeals. 


é 
Heads Ad-Bag Sales 


Douglas Cleveland has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of The Ad-Bag 
Corporation, New York, which is chang- 
ing its mame to Cue Bag Advertising 
Service, Inc., and moving its offices to 
97 Warren Street. For the last year he 
has been Eastern advertising manager 
of the World’s Fair Weekly and the 
Official Guide Book of the Fair. 
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Two Essentials for Industrial 
Sales Contest 


Have Desirable Prizes Attainable to Wide Range 
By Edwin J. Heimer 


Vice-President, Barrett-Cravens Co. 


NY sales contest, to be a suc- 

cess, must possess certain 
features that will stimulate sales- 
men to action. These features may 
be boiled down to two major con- 
siderations; the lack of either or 
both will spell failure for the con- 
test. 

The essentials are (1) desirabil- 
ity of the prizes and (2) their ac- 
cessibility. Prizes must be of a 
type to be desired by the sales- 
men and they must be set up in 
the contest in a manner that each 
salesman can win at least one 
prize. If these two essentials are 
overlooked when the contest is be- 
ing planned, it would be a wise de- 
cision to omit the contest entirely, 
for the company will be wasting 
time and effort. Unless one is 
willing to spend real money on 
prizes that are easily won, he'd 
best forget about sales contests. 

Today, another consideration 
should receive thought: “Will the 
prizes I am offering be useful in 
themselves in furthering the sale 
of our goods after the contest is 
over?” Offhand, it may seem that 
any prize or list of prizes will 
accomplish this but this is not so. 
Many of the usual items offered as 


prizes in the past are not the 
prizes to offer today. 
Let me explain how we de- 


termined what the prizes for our 
monthly contests should be. We 
are traveling constantly among our 
men—working with them and in 
general doing all we can to assist 
in developing more business. Early 
last year it became apparent that 
the men’s automobiles were play- 
ing a smaller part each month in 
their sales work. 

Investigation disclosed that most 
of their cars were sadly in need 
of new tires—so much so, in fact, 
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that a 200-mile trip into the ter- 
ritory usually meant two, three or 
four tire changes—a job that every 
driver dislikes. Also, these men 
were grudgingly spending their 
money for gasoline and oil—they 
preferred street-cars and an occa- 
sional lift from a friend. Our job 
therefore, meant more than aiding 
these salesmen with advertising 
helps and home-office co-operation. 
It meant putting new rubber under 
their automobiles and gasoline in 
the tanks. 


Auto Accessories 
as Prizes 


Therefore, in April we staged 
out first Automobile Sales Contest 
and offered as prizes, tires, tubes, 
spark plugs, oil and gasoline. 

Here was a list of prizes that 
every last man needed—the kind 
he would actually go out and work 
for—and prizes that would mean 
more business for us, after they 
were won by the salesmen. As a 
result, we put these prizes within 
the reach of all of the men willing 
to put forth just a little bit of 
extra effort. You see, we wanted 
them to win as much as possible. 

To be sure, a limit was set of 
four tires and tubes, eight spark 
plugs, ten gallons of oil and 100 
gallons of gasoline. 

There was no need in having a 
man accumulate more than was 
necessary really to re-rubber the 
car and give it enough fuel for 
the first 200 miles. We knew that 
with 200 miles of selling traveling 
behind him he would earn enough 
to buy additional fuel. Need I 
say that the contest went over big? 

Then we were confronted with 
the problem of prizes for the next 
contest. We pondered on what 
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From time to time advertisements on BUSINESS 





WEEK will consist of letters to and from the 
staff, containing only material to repay read- 
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might be offered in the way of de- 
sirable merchandise that the men 
would work for and, once they 
had won, would enhance our 
chances for more business out of 
their territory. A shiny seat on a 
pair of blue serge trousers an- 
swered our question. When we 
saw that first shiny pair, we began 
seeing dozens of others. So in May 
our list of prizes went toward 
dressing up the salesman. Included 
in our contest that month were, 
suits, top coats, shirts, neckties, 
hats and shoes. 

Again the quotas were set low, so 
that it wasn’t impossible for a 
salesman to dress himself from 
head to toe at our expense. And 
again, the boys went out and did 
well—several of them being suc- 
cessful enough to outfit them- 
selves completely, while most of 
them won at least one or two 
pieces of wearing apparel. 

Now we had the car re-tired 
and re-fueled and the salesman 
dressed in his Sunday best. What 
next could a man desire after two 
rather strenuous years of rebuff 
from his customers? Wasn’t it 
about time for recreation? We 
thought so and the idea of win- 
ning their way to see the World’s 
Fair met with hearty approval. 
Again we put the quota low be- 
cause we wanted every last man 
to qualify for the cash prize we 
would pay provided he actually 
came to Chicago and sat in on a 
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Shell in Southern Campaign 


The Shell Petroleum Corporation is 
opening its 1934 advertising program 
with a special campaign in the South, 
including Alabama, orida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. News- 
papers in metropolitan centers of these 
six States will carry a series of large 
display advertisements on an improved 
Super-Shell gasoline, according to Paul 
Ryan, manager of the Shell sales pro- 
motion-advertising department. lans 
also include the use of direct mail, out- 
door advertising and daily broadcasts 
through seven leading radio stations. 


Has Automotive Account 


The Spicer Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, automotive equipment, has 
appointed the Sun Advertising Company, 
of that city, to handle its advertising. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 
used. 
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one-day session with us and the 
rest of the men. We made the cash 
prize dependent on the distance the 
man had to travel and included 
for each man two days’ meals and 
one night’s lodging in a hotel. The 
men in California were offered a 
much larger cash prize than the 
men in and around Chicago—al- 
though their quotas were the same. 

A compass set on the map of 
the United States with the central 
point sticking through Chicago 
enabled us to lay out zones and 
thereby gauge every location ac- 
curately in a manner that would 
be fair to all. The amount of 
money offered in every case was 
equivalent to the railroad (round 
trip—excursion rates) fare. 

That this contest was a real suc- 
cess is substantiated by the fact 
that fifty-five men attended our 
session and later visited the Fair 
Twenty-eight had their wives 
along. 

In three months’ time we con- 
ducted three contests that had a 
decided bearing in making new 
men out of old—more or less gave 
them all a different slant on things 
and in general were instrumental 
in getting several of them back to 
their old selves, where they could 
go out once more and take it on 
the chin. 

There you have sales contests 
with a double purpose—contests 
that in addition to aiding the men 
also aid the company. 
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Revere Appointments 


J. A. Doucett, formerly vice-president 
and general sales manager, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
sales of Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 
C. A. Macfie, formerly assistant sales 
manager, becomes general sales manager. 
In his new position, Mr. Doucett will 
give special attention to matters per- 
taining to the NRA code of fair com- 
petition of the copper and brass mill 
products industry as well as to company 
policies and Mr. Macfie will devote 
his time to general company sales activi- 
ties. Both men will make their head- 
quarters at New bar 

. ° 


To Issue Liquor Siesiee 

The Harford Publishing Company, 
337 Seventeenth Street, Oakland, Calif., 
will shortly issue Harford’s Alcoholic 
Buyers’ Guide, an annual directory for 
the liquor industry. The directory will 
carry advertising 
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rom Paris, Peoria and Peiping they come— 


Visitors who help to make Washington 


one of the Richest Markets in \merica! 





NATIONS ON [RA 





SIR RONALD LINDSAY, Ambassador from Great 
Britain, pays a formal call at the White House. 


HE Capitac! Statesmen shaping the 

destiny of the Nation. Debutantes 
dancing with diplomats. A city of glam- 
our and world affairs. With Nations on 
Parade! No wonder Washington’s visi- 
tors number thousands every week. It’s 
a city all the world wants to see. 

But back of Washington’s official pomp 
and color . . . is another city. A hustling, 
bustling city. With greater per capita 
wealth, greater spending power than that 
of any state in the entire East. 

Who lives in Washington? There are 
socialites with fixed incomes. Foreign 
dignitaries. Doctors, lawyers. And 65,000 
well-paid employees of Uncle Sam. 


Today, these Washingtonians are buy- 
ing what they want and paying their bills. 


What is the way to reach this rich city? 


PlikkK PAPER THIENI 


A 


There is one great national newspapet 
that gives voice to this city. The paper— 
read alike by socialites, housewives . .. 
senators and clerks —is Washington's 
famous Herald! 


Edited by a woman of national prom- 
inence—Mrs. Eleanor Patterson—who 
knows Washington . . . knows its people 
...the Herald pleases the hardest-to- 
please audience in America. 


Of all the morning papers read in the 
Capital, almost two-thirds bear the 
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ip of 30,000 


Yes, someth 


Space buyer 


ashington c 


Princes... Ministers... Ambassadors 
Lend their Pomp and Splendor to the 
Wealthy Market of Washington! 














Washington Herald 
Staff Photos 


Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, flanked 
by dignitaries, is 
saluted by Marines 
as she advances to 
her box at the In- 
augural Ball in 
Washington's fa- 
mous Auditorium. 


Below — From re- 
mote Ethiopia — 
across the wide 
world — comes 
Prince Demtu, vis- 
iting “y+ to en- 
gage in official gov- 
ernmental affairs. 
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erald’s flag. Bought by more than 90, 
W) a day, this great paper has a leader- 
up of 30,000 readers. 


Yes, something has happened in Wash- 
ton. Its politics have changed. Its 
ending power has improved. And its 
wspaper situation has taken an entirely 
w turn. This change concerns sales. 


Space buyers should take a new look at 
ashington circulation charts. For the 
hole trend is toward the Herald. Turn 

page for a quick study of the facts. 
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A GREAT NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
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Flexible 


A FLEXIBLE display—one that 
can be prepared in quantity 
lots and at the same time meet the 
individual requirements of the re- 
tailer—is not being devised every 
day. Such a display is now being 
distributed, however, by the Ange- 
lus-Campfire Company in behalf of 
Campfire Marshmallows. 

The product is one of moderate 
volume sale and consequently the 
company is not able to advertise in 
a big enough way to compel local 
display. It is display in the retail 
stores that suggests to the con- 
sumer a purchase of this sort of 
product. 

Thus it was that this manufac- 
turer sought a display that would 
be acceptable to the retail grocer. 
The method hit upon involved a 
piece for the marshmallows and 
for cocoa—a kindred sales prod- 
uct. Cocoa, by the way, is likewise 
apt to be an occasional article of 
purchase. 

Having gone thus far, the next 
idea was to provide a counter piece 
that would allow the grocer to 
choose the brand of cocoa to be 
featured in the associated sale. 
The display cutout was pre- 








Display 


sented to distributors as a tailor- 
made proposition, to meet his 
needs just as though his own ad- 
vertising department had worked 
it out. In the case of a chain-store 
organization, for instance, as many 
displays were imprinted as it 
could use in its retail outlets, with 
the names of the cocoa that had 
been selected and any separate or 
combination prices that were de- 
sired. All that chain headquarters 
had to do was to distribute the 
displays to the stores and set a 
time for their use. A. J. DuBois, 
of the company, states that no dis- 
tributor has failed to accept the 
offer of displays when it was made. 

The association of cocoa and 
marshmallows, he says, is a “nat- 
ural”—like bread and butter. “But 
in these two products,” he con- 
tinues, “we have specialties, where- 
as bread and butter are too large 
in volume sales to permit of spe- 
cial merchandising. The distributor 
today is interested in increasing 
his sales on specialties rather than 
on staples. He can sell only so 
much bread, but there is no telling 
how much Campfire Marshmallows 
and cocoa he can sell.” 








Advertising to Doctors 


Professional Man Offers Lucrative Market to Those Who Use 
Sensible Selling Methods 


Tue Ronatps Company LimitTep 
MonrTREAL 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We are anxious to procure some 
information pertaining to advertis- 


ing to doctors. 
R. L. Marsu. 


THE professional man, be he 
doctor or dentist, represents a 
lucrative prospect for many ad- 
vertisers. Not only does he, him- 
self, during the course of a year 
use a great deal of merchandise 
but, in addition, he is professional 
counselor to dozens of families. 
His recommendation of a product 
is something to be highly prized 
by the manufacturer. 

In dealing with this market 
there are two classes of advertis- 
ers who might better stop before 
they begin any effort to reach the 
professional man. The first is the 


manufacturer of an_ inefficient 
product “such as the antiseptic 
which is not an antiseptic, the food 
which has no food value, and any 
product which will not do the 
things it is claimed to do. 

The second type is the manufac- 
turer who is also advertising to 
consumers and has felt that it is 
smart business for him to use 
flamboyant and unethical claims. 
If he feels that he can ballyhoo to 
the consumer and then assume a 
highly ethical air with the doctor, 
he is just fooling himself. Pro- 
fessional men do study consumer 
advertising as certain dentifrice 
manufacturers can. attest to their 
sorrow. 

One fact that is often overlooked 
is that the average doctor, particu- 
larly if he is not a specialist, may 
not know a great deal about the 
claims of many manufacturers, 

particularly those advertis- 
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CITHER cereals mey and do wae goad. 
But in Hein: Rice Flakes and Hein: 


even the specialists them- 


THIS GENTLE REGULATOR’ selves disagree about many 


of the basic facts of medi- 
cine. 

Because of this fact, the 
leading associations in the 
professional field have at- 
tempted to do for their 
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members at large what the 
individual cannot do for 
himself. By setting up spe- 
cialized laboratory groups 
to study the merits and 
claims of various products 
and then putting their seals 
of acceptance on these 
products they, at least, put 
the stamp of scientific ap- 
proval upon certain mer- 
chandise. 

In spite of this work, 
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Advertising a consumer 
product to a professional 
audience 
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however, the average professional 
man is interested in advertising. If 
he is any kind of a doctor at all he 
studies the journals of his profes- 
sion in order to keep up with lat- 
est trends and, because he has con- 
fidence in the advertising in those 
journals, he is interested in scien- 
tific data that the advertiser can 
give him concerning individual 
products. 

There is one paramount fact for 
the advertiser to bear in mind and 
that is that although the doctor is 
likely to be one of the busiest men 
in town, the busier he is the more 
likely he is to keep up with the 
latest scientific thought. The 
sources of this information are 
generally three; the professional 
journal, the meeting of groups of 
doctors, either national or local, 
and finally, extra clinical study 
where this is available to profes- 
sional men. 

There is one other source of in- 
formation which the doctor will 
use but which to date has not been 
developed as it should be by the 
advertiser. This source is direct 
mail. 

It-is impossible to set up any 
formula for successful ad- 
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a knack of getting their lectures or 
monographs read because combined 
with a scientific knowledge they 
have the ability to write well and 
interestingly. Therefore, no mat- 
ter how technical the advertiser is 
inl the facts he presents to the doc- 
tor he should present them as 
simply and clearly and as enter- 
tainingly as is possible within the 
limits set up by the subject. 

When the advertiser turns to 
direct mail, with letters or folders, 
he will find that much the same 
principles apply as do in advertis- 
ing in the professional magazines. 
Through the mails, however, the 
advertiser has an opportunity to 
present scientific monographs or 
reprints from professional journals 
at a length which is impossible in 
advertising. 

Up to a comparatively short 
while ago by far the greater part 
of the direct mail sent to doctors 
was poorly planned and uninviting. 
Today, however, the most success- 
ful advertisers in this field put real 
effort and money behind their ef- 
forts to give the doctor informa- 
tion. 

In the letter to the doctor the 





vertising in the profes- 





sional journal. Doctors 
are not unique and there- 
fore are to be reached 
by the well-known devices 
which cause consumers to 
read advertising. They 
cannot be reached, how- 
ever, by advertising that 
resorts to tricks and sensa- 
tionalism. 

It has for years been a 
question of just how tech- 
nical an advertiser should 
get in talking to the doc- 
tor. The only satisfactory 
answer seems to be that he 
can be just as technical as 
necessary. However, any 
advertiser using technical 
language should realize 
that certain scientists have 
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advertiser should avoid, as far as 
possible, any attempt at high pres- 
sure. Many of the so-called mail- 
order hooks just don’t belong in 
the letter to a professional man. 

In 1932 an investigation made 
by a Printers’ INK staff man of 
the subject of advertising to the 
professional man uncovered some 
interesting facts. Several para- 
graphs from the article describing 
this investigation bear quoting. 

“The main criticism leveled 
against pamphlets by dentists and 
physicians with whom I have 
talked is that frequently the ad- 
vertising bothers them with some- 
thing that is not of particular 
interest. A pediatrician, for in- 
stance, told me that he received 
many pamphlets from advertisers 
which do not at all deal with the 
branch of the profession in which 
he specializes. He feels that it 
would be better if these advertis- 
ers would endeavor to break down 
their lists so that specialists get 
only material dealing with their 
particular subject. 

“A nationally known dentist told 
me that he had two objections to 
some of the pamphlets he re- 
ceived. His first objection is that 
occasionally he gets a reprint of 
a paper by somebody who has no 
particular standing in the profes- 
sion. He admits that perhaps such 
a paper may be of interest to a 
number of dentists who do not 
know the author of the paper but 
that as things are today advertis- 
ers should be careful to send out, 
if possible, material written by 
nationally known men. 

“The same, he feels, applies to 
the findings of laboratories. He 
suggests that if an advertiser is to 
use technical data from a labora- 
tory, he should have the work done 
by a body which is nationally 
known and of unimpeachable ethics. 

“His second objection to some 
of the material that he receives is 
that it is badly prepared in the 

— 


Heads Poor Richard Players 
Sylvan D. Hofheimer, of the John L. 


Butler Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Poor Richard Players, enter- 
tainment group of the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia. 
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sense that it is poorly printed and 
difficult to read. He points out that 
the most successful professional 
journals today have made long 
strides in the matter of using pic- 
tures, legible type, etc., and that 
the old idea that a professional 
paper must look uninteresting has 
pretty well evaporated.” 

Sampling is another method fre- 
quently used in reaching the pro- 
fessional man. Formeriy he was 
flooded by unsolicited samples but 
the wisest workers in the field to- 
day are those who send samples 
only upon the solicitation of a 
professional man. The exception 
to this rule is when a product is 
being introduced for the first time 
to the market. 

Usually every facility is given 
to the professional man if he 
wishes to get samples. Coupons, 
return cards and other means are 
at his disposal. 

Samples vary in size from full- 
sized packages for the professional 
man’s own use down to miniature 
packages for distribution among 
patients. 

Another method of reaching the 
professional man is through the 
meetings of his associations. These 
are really professional trade shows 
and some companies make rather 
elaborate efforts to reach doctors 
at these meetings. Because there 
is so much difference of opinion 
among manufacturers as to the 
value of reaching professional men 
through the association meetings, 
it is difficult to judge the exact 
value of this type of effort. 

Finally, there is one caution that 
must be observed by a manufac- 
turer selling both the professional 
man and the consumer. In his con- 
sumer advertising he must avoid 
every semblance of recommending 
self-medication. There is no surer 
way to make an enemy of the 
professional man than to run ad- 
vertising to consumers which sug- 
gests that they treat themselves, 


+ 
Scoble Joins American Label 


William H. Scoble, for thirteen years 
with the Charles Francis Press, has re- 
signed to join the display and booklet 
division of the sales department of the 
American Label Company, New York 
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Public Is Fickle in Fixing 
Brand Preference 


Even NRA Rises and Falls on Popular Opinion 
By Henry C. Link, Ph.D. 


Head of Market Surveys, Psychological Corporation of New York 


just for the fun of it, and in- 
cidentally as a part of our 
experiments in scientific consumer 
surveys, we tried the following 
question in nation-wide studies 
among housewives : 


From what you have seen of the 
NRA in your neighborhood, do you 
believe it is working well? Yes 
No.... Don’t know 


This question was asked of 7,394 
housewives in the middle economic 
group. It was first asked of 1,932 
housewives in forty cities and 
towns during the week of October 
2-6. A month later 2,386 house- 
wives were asked the same ques- 
tion. Again, during the week of 
January 8-13, 3,076 housewives 
were questioned. The forty to 
forty-four cities and towns in 
which the question was asked were 
scattered from Miami to Seattle, 
from Lewiston, Maine, to Tucson, 


Arizona. The results were: 
Oct. Nov. Jan. 
26 610 8-13 
Answers % % % 
, | epee . 47.56 40.92 54.69 
No eee 27.09 30.26 21.56 
Don’t know.... 25.35 28.82 23.75 
Number of 
housewives... 1,932 2,386 3,076 
Number of cities 40 40 44 


After a period of skepticism and 
disillusionment in November, the 
belief in the NRA seems to have 
become more positive than it was 
the first week in October, by a con- 
siderable margin. However, the 
most significant fact about these 
results is that they indicate the 
critical character of public opinion. 
On every occasion, a substantial 
proportion of the women answered: 
I don’t know, or no. 

The critical opinions which peo- 
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ple have can be discovered and 
measured through questions which 
are properly worded, asked by care- 
fully trained interviewers, when 
motivated by no desire other than 
that of discovering the real facts. 
In these studies, fifty professors 
and asssitant professors of psy- 
chology in various universities and 
colleges throughout the country 
supervised the calls made on house- 
wives in their homes. Each psy- 
chologist tabulated his own results, 
and sent them in to the Psycholog- 
ical Corporation, where the totals 
were compiled as shown here. 

In January, a second question 
was put to the 3,076 housewives 
seen, namely: 


Do you believe it will work? 


. ee . .. 57.02% 
No pied .. 13.66% 
Don’t know. . ... 29.32% 


In the last analysis, the success 
of the NRA and the belief of the 
people in it, depends not on an 
emotional response, but on how it 
affects, practically, their own and 
immediate lives. 

The variations, by geographical 
sections, were extremely signifi- 
cant. In every case the Southern 
States were most certain of the 
practicability of the NRA as shown 
in the table on page 44. 

Although the Southern States 
are consistently those most keen 
about the NRA even there, waves 
of opinion are evident. New York 
and the Eastern States have been 
the most skeptical, but from No- 
vember to December there was a 
very marked change in favor of 
the NRA in these doubtful areas. 

The ultimate success of the NRA 
or all human endeavors of this 
kind depends—not on the emo- 
tional and temporary response to a 
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OST of these women weren't even 

a meaning look in Father's eye, 
when the Germans entered Belgium?! ©°UTS€ - 
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whole new generation . . . ten millionp@nts!)cl. 
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babes in their own turn, shopping { 
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sweet complexions. 
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... new to the worldly stage as the gen- 
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which are photographic)and househol 
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Dean of the whole crowd, 
Ndacfadden’s Romance Group 
“fill sets the pattern for its 
venpuart followers. Circulations 
eye, ostly voluntary, newsstand, 
‘ump course .. . young America 
_apays full retail price for what 
wants!)climbso rapidly that 
e have had to jump the rate 
leven times in the past four, 
lsewhere downhill, years. 
Now, we jump again, this 
ime with Romance Group 
thember, True Experiences. 
uarantee goes from 250,000 
h 325,000. Rate from $500 
a $650. Only last year, guar- 
tee was but 175,000. Pres- 
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ent actual circulation ap- 
proaches 350,000. That's 
nearly doubling sales. 

The other four books of the 
Group, TrueRomances, Dream 
World, Movie Mirror, Radio 
Mirror, are running 10,000 to 
150,000 each over last year’s 
guarantees. The Group, as a 
unit, is up from 900,000 to 
nearly 1,500,000. Advertis- 
ing lineage is higher by a 
third. Things are happening 
here. They should. They 
started here. If you want sales 
in the new women’s market, 
why don’t you ask us to come 
up and see you some time? 
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Eastern Southern Mid- 


Western Weighted 


States States West States Total 
0 % % % 
October 2-6, 1933 
Yes .. 45.0 55.8 48.2 49.1 47.56 
ee 30.4 21.55 24.9 24.8 27.095 
Don’t know 24.6 22.65 26.9 26.1 25.345 
November 6-10, 1933 
ee ; 35.4 54.9 43.0 45.1 40.92 
Pe x ass 35.0 19.9 28.6 24.5 30.26 
Don’t know 29.6 25.2 28.4 30.4 28.82 
January 8-13, 1934 
eee 48.7 70.4 57.9 55.6 54.69 
Ses 26.8 19.6 16.6 21.56 
Don’t know 24.5 20.5 22.5 27.8 23.75 





great idea, but on the practical 
effects which are finally realized in 
the daily lives of the individuals 
affected. Our question is calculated 
to bring out this point, and in view 
of the short time since the inaugu- 
ration of the NRA, the results as 
indicated by our studies are phe- 
nomenal. 

More people believe in Camp- 
bell soups than believe in the 
NRA, judging by the results of 
our studies. In studies of brands, 
our Psychological Sales Barometer 
shows that 73.6 per cent of these 
housewives buy Campbell soups. 
However it has taken the Camp- 
bell company many, many years to 
merit the confidence of housewives 
to-this amazing degree. 

In the twenty-five group of 
brands, including toilet soaps, 
household soaps, cigarettes, tooth- 
pastes, shaving creams, automobile 
tires, anti-freeze solutions, etc., 


— 


New Accounts to Grey 


F. Millot, Inc., New York, has ap- 

inted The Grey Advertising Service, 
ne., New York, to handle the advertis- 
ing of Crepe de Chine perfume. 
national campaign in class magazines 
will break in March. This agency has 
also been appointed to direct the adver- 
a of Hollander & Company, Newark, 

, insurance. 
J e . 


Plan Mineral Water Campaign 
The Manitou Mineral Water Company, 
Manitou, Colo., has appointed Shaw- 
Betts, Inc., Denver, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspapers and outdoor 
advertising in the Central West will be 
used. 





which we are periodically study- 
ing, we find many brands which 
have won the confidence of from 
10 to 50 per cent of all house- 
wives. But even here, waves of 
opinion and confidence are evident. 
The gains and losses of individual 
brands show clearly that high-pres- 
sure advertising may be effective 
for a time, but remains effective 
only if the product advertised war- 
rants the confidence of buyers. The 
American public, as represented by 
housewives, is remarkably open to 
new ideas, to new products, to new 
deals. This is a hopeful sign, not 
only for manufacturers, adver- 
tisers, and the Government, but for 
progress generally. 

However, the critical process 
continues, and, with the exceptions 
noted by Abraham Lincoln—“You 
can’t fool,” etc., the American 
housewife inevitably separates the 
chaff from the wheat. 


+ 
Organize King & Andrews 


John S. King, formerly president of 
King & Wiley, Cleveland advertising 
agency, is now head of King & An- 
drews, located in the Hanna Building, 
Cleveland. This is a new organization 
formed to handle sales of automotive, 
hardware and mill supply products 
through exclusive sales representatives 
in major points who will sell to jobbers. 


Keystone Distillers Appoint 


Keystone Distillers, Inc., Philadelphia, 
has appointed William Desmond as 
sales manager. Philip Klein, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, has been 
retained as advertising counsel. 
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Old Copy Tools Still Keep 
a Fair Edge 


Two Time-Worn Appeals, However, Are Missing 


By Sherman Lewis Smith 
New England Manager, Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc. 


STUDY of copy appeals char- 
acteristic of last year’s adver- 
tising disclosed ten distinct types 
that were widely used. There were 
other appeals, but in the tool chest 
of advertising copy writers these 
ten were kept bright and sharp and 
handy for frequent use. The pat- 
terns and models turned out by 
the same advertising craftsmen 
during the first four weeks of 1934 
show that most of these tools are 
still keeping their edge, but two of 
them, perhaps blunted, broken, or 
lost, seem to have fallen into the 
discard. 


Jack Horner 


Many products in their adver- 
tising become little Jack Horners 
and with perhaps justifiable pride 
in their own perfection shout to 
the world at large, “What a good 
boy am I!” Especially if the name 
behind the product carries enviable 
prestige, the advertising is quite 
susceptible—or should we _ say 
“adaptable”—to this type of pres- 
entation. Nor is there any implied 
criticism or imputation of conceit 
in this characterization. When an 
old-established manufacturer of 
tonsorial preparations exclaims “No 
doubt about this one! Glider—New 
Brushless Shave by Williams,” 
few indeed will deny him the right 
to exhibit the plum on his thumb 
with gleeful enthusiasm, because 
we are aware—for one reason or 
another—that this is not the only 
plum in his pie. 

We likewise think of Little Jack 
when Guinness shouts, “The one 
drink they couldn’t copy,” al- 
though he probably inserts his 
thumbs in the arm holes of his 
vest when he says it. 


“Going Somewhere! Doing 
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Things!” exclaims the Republic 
Steel Corporation. Delco-Lovejoy 
says it “contributes to 1934’s great 
automotive advancement.” Chrysler, 
after letting us smell the cooking 
for several weeks, now exhibits 
the entire Christmas Pie with parts 
of the crust cut away, in a whole 
series of advertisements. And Jack 
Horner Buick, who claims to use 
his thumb often for plum exhibi- 
tions, says, “Again there is a bet- 
ter automobile and again Buick is 
building it.” 
“Try it—you'll like it” 

Another appeal that retains its 
popularity with this year’s copy 
creators gives a direct urge to 
action—“Try it—you'll like it!” 
“Grand for breakfast” is just an- 
other way of saying it. So is “Sure 
to be your family’s favorite” and 
“T know if you ride in it, you'll 
buy it!” And who could say it 
more eloquently than the enthusias- 
tic gentleman who grins into his 
coffee cup and exclaims, “Grand 
coffee, Jean . . . so mellow!” 


“You need it” 


So says the barber—and you get 
a shampoo. So says the garage 
mechanic and you (perhaps) buy 
Ramco piston rings or Perfect 
Circles (both say you need them 
in January advertisements). “Tone 
up your whole system” starts you 
to arguing with yourself that your 
system needs toning. “This vaca- 
tion is just what you needed, Bob” 
tries to get friend wife to join the 
argument. “Next time get Ethy]” 
has been telling us for some 
months past and is still at it. 


“Approved by Others” 
The much maligned testimonial 
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NGINEERING construction crossed the threshold of 1934 at Fi 
a higher level than a year ago, following four successive } = 
months of unusual activity. In the last three months of the year oo 
the value of construction contracts awarded exceeded the rest of for 
1933 by over 27%. This distinctly off-season spurt put 1933 ahead rec 
of 1932. 
January, holding its own with December, averaged over 25 millions end mat 
a week ... . decidedly a good start on a new year of construction orn wi 
activity. Hundreds of millions of new capital, already allocated, is being co! 
being translated every week into actual work. Here alone is as-| © the e1 
surance that the trend will carry into the seasonal peak that comes ing volu 
regularly with warm weather. break - 
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A situation all primed for selling a 
It is said that there can be no noise where there are no ears to hear | help the: 
it. The present situation is fertile with prospects for equipment | have the 
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5| of SPRING BUSINESS 
4 at . ‘ . 

ate} Five consecutive months of heavy construction 

year contracts culminate in the off-season winter peak 

t of forecast since summer . . . And in a few weeks the 

head regular seasonal spring peak piles on top of this. 

ions | #24 materials sales but those sales will go only to those manufac- 
tion | fers who are on hand to get them. Being on hand is a matter of 


j, js ) being constantly present in the market place—of exposing yourself 
? ‘ ° ee 
to the engineers and contractors who are carrying on this increas- 












fr ing volume of construction contracts. Spring will be too late to 
break into the spring market. Right now is the time to put your 
equipment and materials on display. The market place is Engineer- 
ing News-Record and Construction Methods. Here are the show 
windows where engineers and contractors study the products that 
neat | help them to compute winning bids and to make a profit after they 
nent | have the job. 
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racket comes out Tugwell-pure 
(perhaps) in advertisements fea- 
turing the testimony of competent 
judges who have _ presumably 
bought and actually used the prod- 
uct. When the director of manu- 
facturing in a large plant tells 
“Why we bought three Iron Fire- 
man burners,” that is just the type 
of information Rexford wants the 
public to have. It is probably per- 
missible also for a prominent add- 
ing machine company to explain 
“How Jacob Ruppert brought his 
accounting problems out from the 
shadow of the pen.” We cannot 
always get such specific endorse- 
ments, however, and the next best 
thing possible is to describe the 
sort of people who like the prod- 
uct. “‘It tastes swell’ says young 
America” of a dentifrice; a most 
attractive young lady says of her 
cigarettes, “I enjoy them a lot” 
and “millions of people” declare 
“This soup is my favorite lunch- 
eon!” More subtle but equally 
convincing is the contented-appear- 
ing pipe smoker who emits, “Sure, 
I could pay more . . . but for 
what ?” 


“Look Out” 


The fear element, somewhat re- 
fined, still finds a place in 1934 
copy. “Don’t be an_ ostrich,” 
“Don’t be a bristle picker,” head 
the list of “don’ts,” and the admo- 
nitton is at least implied in the 
headline, “Mother of three suffers 
broken leg when car skids into 
tree.” Here it is again in the sug- 
gestion that “The germ nobody 
knows” may cause the common 
cold. 


“Here’s News!” 


“Tt’s New!” shouts a maker of 
tissue towels; “The New (type- 
writer) Is Here,” proclaims an- 
other; “New” says a refrigerator 
manufacturer ; and we are told also 
of “A great new advance in treat- 
ing acid indigestion.” Oh, the auto- 
mobiles, of course! “New,” “New,” 
“New.” Here’s “news” with a 
vengeance. Well, after all we are 


interested in new developments, 
else why do we risk both health 
and modesty by snaking the news- 
paper in off the front porch in 
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bath robe and slippers on a wintry 
morning ? 


“Picture yourself—or someone 
you love—like this” 


Sympathy is one of the strong- 
est and noblest human emotions. 
We just can’t help picturing our- 
selves in someone else’s pleasant 
—or unpleasant—situation. Small 
wonder that travel advertisers 
make frequent use of this appeal. 
“Lazy Living in the Caribbees,”’ 
for those who can afford to be 
lazy. “Think of it Tom, Southern 
California in a two-weeks vaca- 
tion’ —yes, we're thinking of it. 
“Sail South to Springtime!” we’ll 
dream of that, too. But not alone 
for travel. Many of us will pic- 
ture ourselves with yearning as 
the man _ with “Rich-looking 
healthy hair,” or with apprehension 
as the man who is “coming out on 
top.” Well-dressed, well-groomed, 
healthy, happy, individuals are al- 
luring pictures for our imagina- 
tions, and sometimes the picture is 
less alluring though perhaps even 
more irresistible; viz. the widow 
and family who ask, “You mean— 
even the home must go?” 

Yes, our thinking is largely pic- 
torial—and ourselves are in most 
of the pictures. 


Promise of Performance 


Now some of the old appeals be- 
gin to dwindle. Only one adver- 
tiser in ten January magazines 
which were carefully surveyed 
bases his principal appeal on a 
promise of performance. Some 
motor manufacturers do this to 
a certain extent but their greater 
emphasis is on features of con- 
struction or on the newness of 
their models. 

. . - 

And now we come to the tools 
missing from last year’s kit. We 
found them under the bench. 


The “Bargain” appeal 


What! No bargains? Yes, no 
bargains. The nearest is White with 
“a truck to sell for $1,085,” but 
even though that may be a bargain, 
the advertiser says, “That’s News!” 

Why no bargains? Maybe be- 
cause of rising prices, inflation, or 
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what have you. In any event it 
looks as though distress merchan- 
dise, shoddy, cheapness, and all the 
other abuses of “bargain days” are 
to be displaced in the period of 
business recovery. We hope so. 
We bought some bargains, too. 


“Extra service” or “hidden value” 


No secrets, no vague hopes. The 
1934 public evidently wants to see 
what is there, or at least that is 
the belief of 1934 advertisers, for 
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not a single advertisement among 
those studied utilized this appeal. 

It is not our province to enlarge 
upon the reasons for the absence 
of these last two appeals in the 
early advertisements of 1934. 
Goodness knows they were prev- 
alent enough in 1932 and ’33. 
Maybe they will appear in abun- 
dance, a month from now. All we 
can say is: They were absent in 
January. Now you can watch the 
other months. 


— 


What Radio Editors Like 


F a radio editor is off duty and 

tunes in on a program for his 
own enjoyment what would he like 
to hear? Some indication is af- 
forded in the annual poll conducted 
by the New York World-Telegram 
which tabulates the composite pref- 
erences of 277 newspaper and mag- 
azine radio editors. 

The spread between first and 
second choice revealed decided 
favoritism in each classification. 
Here is a summary of the top- 
notchers : 

Comedian: Jack Benny, Eddie 
Cantor, Joe Penner. 

Dance orchestras: Lombardo, 
Wayne King, Fred Waring. 

Feminine singers: Ruth Etting, 
Kate Smith, Gertrude Neisen. 

Male singers: Bing Crosby, 
Lanny Ross. 

Harmony teams: Boswell Sis- 
ters, Mills Brothers. 

Musical programs: Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians, Vallee’s Variety 
Show, New York Philharmonic. 


+ 


Represent Honolulu Paper 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin has ap- 
pointed M. C. Mogensen & Company as 
its advertising representative on the 
Pacific Coast. The Franklin P. Alcorn 
Company continues, as it has for more 
than fifteen years, to represent the Star- 
Bulletin in the Eastern territory, which 
includes Chicago and New York. 

. . . 


Bed Account to French 

Foster Bros. Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
Ideal beds and bed springs, has ap- 
pointed the Oakleigh R. French adver- 
tising agency, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Symphony conductors: Stokow- 
ski, Damrosch, Toscanini. 

Dramatic programs: March of 
Time. 

Children’s programs: Singing 
Lady, Little Orphan Annie, Wizard 
of Oz. 

Instrumental soloists: 
Spalding, Rubinoff. 

Household hours: Ida Bailey 
Allen, Women’s Radio Review. 

Classical singers: Tibbett, Nino 
Martini, Jessica Dragonette. 

Ted Husing was far ahead in 
the lead as favored sports an- 
nouncer; David Ross and Jimmy 
Wallington were first and second 
among studio announcers; Edwin 
C. Hill, Lowell Thomas and Boake 
Carter among news commentators. 
Variety shows were voted the most 
popular type of program, symphony 
concerts, second. Rudy Vallee’s 
show was voted the favorite pro- 
gram. Jack Benny was second, and 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians third un- 
der this heading. 


+ 


Merrell Advances Hodge 


Walter G. Hodge has been appointed 
national director of distribution for The 
Wm. S. Merrell Company, Cincinnati. 
He joined the Merrell organization as 
district manager of the Southeast. More 
recently he has been Southern division 
sales manager. 


Albert 


Everett R. Smith Resigns 

Everett R. Smith has resigned as 
president and director of Stearns, Hop- 
kins & Company, Inc., New York, 
marketing and sales promotion coun- 
selors. He has not announced his future 
plans, 





Mrs. Modern’s Range 


American Stove Company’s Current Campaign Goes to Gay 
Nineties for Copy Theme 


RS. MODERN is the chief 

prospect for the national ad- 
vertising of the American Stove 
Company, manufacturer of Magic 
Chef ranges. The company is tell- 
ing this to dealers em- 


old-fashioned gas range with a new 
Magic Chef. 

In each advertisement is illus- 
trated one of the company’s up-to- 
date models and around the illus- 





phatically in an advertis- 
ing portfolio, “Meet Mrs. 
Modern,” just released. 
The copy theme of the 
advertising is based on 


the idea cane Bd modern | . . “YET you kt that ol 
woman shou just as 
scrupulous in having her | “27° ““I7°"“ kitchen 


kitchen up to date as she 
is in wanting a modern | oe. 
bathing suit, automobile, | <<" 
or house - heating outfit. 
Each advertisement car- 
ries at the top a picture 
showing some old-fash- 
ioned product in a mod- | ==: 
ern environment. One of 
the advertisements is 
headed, “Wouldn’t it take | .. 
nerve to appear on the |<... 
beach in this ancient out- 
fit? Yet that old range | = 
in your kitchen is just as 
out of date.” 

The picture shows a 
woman in a long-skirted 
bathing suit below which 
are seen the bottoms of 
some pantaloons. 

In keeping with the 
copy theme the company is us- 
ing an old-fashioned type face in 
part of its headings and a modern 
type face in the rest of the head- 
ings. The copy develops the idea 
that Mrs. Modern in order to be 
fairly up to date must supplant her 
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F. E. Sterling Dead 


Fred E. Sterling, who established 
the Rockford, Ill., Register Gazette in 
1880, died at Rockford last week, aged 
sixty-four. Several years ago his paper 
was merged with Rockford Consolidated 
Newspapers, Inc., publisher of the 
Register-Republic and Morning Star, of 
which he was vice-president and di- 
rector. Mr. Sterling served three terms 


as Lieutenant Governor of IIlinois. 
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trations are, in telegraphic style, 
summaries of the company’s lead- 
ing sales points. 

The company is using four wo- 
men’s magazines and a national 
weekly. It is also conducting an 
aggressive campaign of dealer helps. 


+ 


Bement, Vice-President of 
Erwin, Wasey 

Austin F. Bement, for the last nine 
ag poosident of Austin F. Bement, 
nc,. etroit advertising agency, has 
been appointed a vice-president of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, with headquarters in 
Chicago. For eleven years prior to 
1925, Mr. Bement directed the promo- 
tional activities of the Lincoln Highway 
Association. 
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‘ash inthe US 


in Yo", Lineage G Gain 


for the Last quarcler of 1955 





You have been hearing 


how much better business 
- is in Memphis this Fall / 
and Winter. Here's the |’ 


DAY S/ proof in Media Records 


—the Commercial Appeal 

outstripped all 6 day and 
7 day newspapers in total lineage gains for the last quarter of 1933 
as compared with the same period of 1932 (Legal advertising, of 
course, excluded). 

A concrete example of the perfect combination of a market 
with money to spend and a newspaper of complete coverage and 
powerful selling power. Bank deposits in Memphis, exclusive of 
trade territory, are almost up to 1929 peaks—made a gain of 7/2 
millions in the past six months. 

Memphis rates top place on your 1934 list, because it offers 
the South's Greatest Newspaper in the South's First Market. Its 
total trading area population of 2,179,474 is 300,000 greater 
than any other southern city—exceeds such metropolitan centers 
as St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Frisco. Only one newspaper completely 
covers this market. And, according to department store and local 
lineage, this newspaper—the Commercial Appeal—is the choice 
by long odds for getting results in that small part of the market 
confined to “city circulation.” 





THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 





The South's Largest Daily Circulation 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: THE BRANHAM CO. 
New York Chicago Dallas Detroit Atlanta St. Louis 
Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles 


Cc Owners and Operators of STATION WMC, Radio Market- 
; master of the Mid-South. 
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VERTISING VOLUME in the 


ris 388,043 lines greater than 





tsth newspaper increase, the gain 
) ht... 106% greater than that of 


oned. 


The second largest volume of retail advertising 





published by daily newspapers throughout the 
World during 1933 appeared in The Press! 


Anti Record. 


T; Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS « « « 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS 
DETROIT « PHILADELPHIA ¢«- ATLANTA 
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In Detroit .. The Trend Is To The Times 


... the ONLY Detroit Newspaper 
to Show a GAIN in Retail Display 


Advertising for 1933... 


The facts and figures for 1933 are on the records. 
The Detroit Times not only attained LEADER- 
SHIP in 1933 on IMPORTANT major retail clas- 
sifications and key retail accounts but was also 
the ONLY Detroit newspaper to show a GAIN 
in total retail display advertising. 


Retail Display Advertising for 1933 


The Detroit Times.... GAINED 567,583 lines 
The Detroit News .... ... LOST 1,713,586 lines 
The Detroit Free Press.... LOST 269,767 lines 


(Media Records) 


This preference for The Detroit Times is not 
based on sentiment nor haphazard hunches . . . 
it is the result of experience viewed in the cold 
Jight of cost against returns . . . THE RESULT 
OF RESULTS! 


National advertisers and agency executives should 
be guided by the findings and experience of those 
“closest to the picture” in Detroit. No Detroit 
advertising schedule is complete without a FULL 
use of The Detroit Times. 


For further details ask a BOONE man! 





: EVENING 


Represented Nationally by the Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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How Consumer Is Helped 
by Trade Groups 


Profit Motive Not So One-Sided, It Seems 


By C. B. 

AST week in an article, “Trade 
Association Is Consumer’s 
Most Powerful Ally,” I pointed 


out how the ordinary activities of 
trade associations have been of 
great benefit to consumers. At this 
time I want to discuss certain asso- 
ciations and their activities and to 
quote from certain leaders in the 
association movement to show how 
fallacious is the statement made 
by James F. Corbett, a high school 
economist, that, “1,000 trade asso- 
ciations consider consumer igno- 
rance and disorganization a vested 
interest to be retained at all costs.” 

As was pointed out in the pre- 
vious article it is impossible with- 
in the limits of anything less than 
a sizable set of books to paint the 
whole picture of what trade groups 
have done to benefit the consumer. 
However, by picking a few ex- 
amples it is possible to demonstrate 
how prejudiced and one-sided the 
newer economists are in their accu- 
sations that trade associations con- 
sider the fostering of consumer 
disorganization as one of their ma- 
jor activities. 

Let me quote T. O. Grisell, 
executive secretary, the Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil Association. 
Discussing his organization, he 
says: 

“This particular trade associa- 
tion represents probably 100,000 
consumers—if you count the wo- 
men and children. Their incomes 
are derived in some way from the 
production, manufacture, transpor- 
tation and distribution of petroleum 
of a particular type—Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude oil, to be exact. But 
their incomes are expended like 
yours and mine. They are con- 
sumers. 

“Their particular trade associa- 
tion is devoting itself to a few 
basic problems—and is making 
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rather substantial progress on all 
of them: 

“First, it is conducting extensive 
scientific basic research to improve 
the quality of motor oil and other 
petroleum products for which con- 
sumers spend their money. 

“Second, it is presenting, on a 
factual basis, the advantages of the 
products it represents to other 
consumers. The reaction indicates 
those advantages are appreciated. 

“Third, it affords representation 
for a strong minority interest in 
the petroleum industry before the 
Federal regulators of that indus- 
try. Thus far, both the Govern- 
ment and the industry generally 
seem to respect that representation. 
In the long run, that also is a 
service to the consumers. 


A Protective Inspection 
Service 


“Fourth, it maintains a nation- 
wide inspection service to protect 
consumers from misrepresentation 
in the sale and purchase of the oils 
bearing its emblem. From time to 
time, it enacts and enforces quality 
specifications on all its members’ 
products—solely in the interests of 
better quality for the consumer. 

“Fifth, it aims to develop a bet- 
ter understanding of economics 
(old style) among its members and 
their dependents to the end that 
they may benefit by the trends of 
business and not waste their sub- 
stance in contesting with inevitable 
progression. 

“In all these services we are 
obliged to think of our members 
as consumers and it is very con- 
fusing to learn that someone wants 
to divide us up with trade associa- 
tions on one side and consumers on 
the other.” 

Another 


association that has, 











through its seemingly selfish ad- 
diction to the profit motive, bene- 
fited the consumer is the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association. Sid- 
ney Korzenik, secretary of this 
organization, makes the following 
report : 

“We should like to call to your 
attention the protection for the 
consumer incorporated in several 
provisions of our Federal Trade 
Practice Rules, which were passed 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1929. We refer particularly to 
the provisions of misbranding and 
misrepresentation. We regard them 
as particularly important because 
they provide the first weapons the 
industry could use against these 
illegitimate manufacturers, who 
represent the wool content of gar- 
ments falsely. 

“This association, moreover, has 
been active in assisting the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to bring 
to light any abuses which could 
be legally combated by these trade 
practice rules. Important and of 
recent significance in the industry 
are the investigations begun against 
certain illegitimate firms which 
have been labeling their merchan- 
dise with the words, ‘100 per cent 
Pure Wool Spun Yarn.’ 

“Obviously the intent is to con- 
vey the impression that the gar- 
ment is made of 100 per cent 
wool. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, has ruled that this label is 
manifestly intended to deceive and 
we are assisting in the ferreting 
out of any unscrupulous dealers 
who have been resorting to these 
foul practices. 


Consumer Ignorance 
No Help 


“Tt should suffice to point out 
that it is not logically clear how a 
trade association of manufacturers 
could esteem the ignorance of the 
consumer as a_ vested interest. 
Ignorance could not help sell the 
products of a whole industry, for 
any length of time. It merely might 
help one competitor at the expense 
of another. It is obvious that any 
advantage in consumer ignorance 
will quickly be dissipated by the 
eagerness of each manufacturer to 
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point out the defects of his com- 
petitor’s offering.” 

Mr. Korzenik also sends a copy 
of a booklet issued by his associa- 
tion in which it shows the con- 
sumer how to get longer wear and 
better service out of knitted outer- 
wear. 

Roud McCann, director of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
has this to say about the activities 
of his association: 

“Our organization has particu- 
larly taken the viewpoint and side 
of the consumer, for all of our 
research work is conducted first 
with a view of developing only 
those facts or principles which en- 
able the user to put out a better 
product or better serve their par- 
ticular consumers. Then when 
these facts are developed education 
to the industries to which we sell 
and the consumers is carried on 
a very conservative basis to make 
sure that facts only are presented. 
Through a program of this kind, 
we are sure that our industry will 
most surely prosper. 


Practical Tests of 
Research Findings 


“In most of our research work, 
we have not only secured the co- 
operation of the best research 
workers in the country, but have 
gone to the industries which we 
have served and then made prac- 
tical application of these research 
findings before advocating general 
usage. 

“That our program has been 
constructive and worth while, both 
to the consumers and to this in- 
dustry, is shown by the fact that 
in 1925 when the Institute was 
organized only approximately 70,- 
000,000 pounds of fat-free milk 
solids were being used, while the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics shows 271,000,000 
pounds used in 1932.” 

George A. Lilly, managing di- 
rector, the American Dental Trade 
Association, gives some interesting 
sidelights on association service to 
the consumer although this asso- 
ciation primarily serves the dental 
trade and therefore reaches the 
consumer indirectly. He says: 
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“Those of us who have to do 
with trade associations know so 
well that one of the prime objects 
of the association has been to pro- 
mote the products of the industry, 
and in order to do this, we have 
had to realize that the consumer 
is a prime factor in every phase 
of production and distribution. 


What an Investigation 
Revealed 


“Not so many years ago, in the 
city of Cleveland, a dentist who 
was of the opinion that the asso- 
ciation dominated the manufac- 
turers, managed to have a resolu- 
tion put through the local society 
to investigate the association and 
its activities. 

“This particular dentist was 
designated as chairman of the com- 
mittee to make the investigation 
and shortly thereafter he called on 
one of the Cleveland dealers, stat- 
ing the reason for his call, and 
this dealer immediately called in 
his buyer, his accountant, and other 
key men, and instructed them to 
lay open to the dentist all of their 
books, and answer any questions he 
might ask. 

“However, he said to the dentist, 
‘Now, Doctor, before you start 
into this investigation, may I ask 
you a few questions ?” 

“When the dentist assented, the 
dealer named in order twenty items 
used by the dentist in his practice, 
with the request that the dentist 
state the name of the manufac- 
turer of each product in order, 
stating first choice and second 
choice. When the list of twenty 
items was completed, it showed 
that in both first and second choice, 
in one case sixteen of twenty prod- 
ucts were made by manufacturer 
members of the association, and in 
the other case, seventeen of twenty, 
and further, he said that he did not 
feel that his work would be as 
satisfactory with some other prod- 


ucts as it was with the use of 
these. 

“Needless to say, this ended the 
investigation. 


“The dealer was shrewd enough 
then to illustrate to this dentist, 
from reports made by the Analysis 
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Committee of the Association, that 
considering the type of merchan- 
dise, the service demanded by the 
dentist, including the length of 
time the dealer had to wait for his 
money, it would hardly be possi- 
ble to furnish those items at a 
lesser cost. This is only one in- 
stance in which it has been demon- 
strated to the dental profession as 
the result of association activity 
that he is better off for the asso- 
ciation than if it did not exist. 

“I might go on and cite many 
cases illustrating the productive 
work that has been done by this 
association in more than fifty 
years of building for the benefit 
of the user rather than in the 
opposite direction. 

“Having had a great deal to do 
with the co-operative advertising 
campaign of the Laundryowners 
National Association, I know that 
the quality of laundry work, with 
no increase in price, was mate- 
rially improved through the in- 
fluence of rousing the pride of 
individual operators when their 
wares were being brought collec- 
tively before the buying public.” 


What the Canners’ 
Group Has Done 


Outstanding in its work for the 
consumer has been the National 
Canners Association. Frank E. 
Gorrell, secretary and treasurer of 
the Association writes: “Probably 
no better reply could be made to 
the statement of Mr. Corbett than 
the statement by Dr. Paul B. Dun- 
bar of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration on the twentieth anni- 
versary of the enactment of the 
Pure-Food Law when he said: 

“*The National Canners Asso- 
ciation was one of the earliest 
supporters of this law and has 
been one of the most consistent 
advocates of its enforcement dur- 
ing the two decades since its pass- 
ing by Congress.’ ” 

Among the services that the 
association performs are the fol- 
lowing : 

Consumer Complaints: This work 
is done primarily to protect the 
canners against unjustified con- 
sumer complaints but, in many 
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cases, the association has uncov- 
ered facts which have been of 
greatest service in helping con- 
sumers. 

Laboratory Services: The asso- 
ciation’s laboratories have studied 
spoilage problems, abnormalities in 
various products, and other types 
of research work which has tended 
greatly to improve the quality of 
can goods being offered to the 
public. 

Laboratory Work in the Field: 
During the last several years re- 
search laboratories have conducted 
bacteriological field surveys, the 
purpose of which is to ascertain the 
source of the spoilage organisms 
that get into the canneries, what 
cannery conditions further their 
development and growth, and how 
they can be eliminated or con- 
trolled. 

Definitions and Standards: 
Through a canning committee the 
association has done a large amount 
of work in assigning varieties and 
grades for canned foods. 

Research—Chemical, Bacteriolog- 
ical, Technological, Physiological: 
The primary function of the re- 
search laboratories, says the asso- 
ciation, is to initiate and conduct 
original research. Tin plate studies 
have centered about such questions 
as the amount of tin that dissolves 
by the contents of the can, discolor- 
ation and corrosion of the interior 
surface of the can, rusty exterior 
surfaces and the like. 

Processing studies begun in 1918 
have concerned themselves with 
such things as heat penetration in 
canned foods, heat resistance and 
spoilage bacteria, influence of 
acidity on processing, definition of 
adequate processing, sources of 
spoilage bacteria. 

Commercial Research: Through 
this type of work the association 
has surveyed the factors that in- 
fluence canned food consumption, 
primarily, facts about consumers, 
their preferences and their circum- 
stances, so far as these determine 
what foods are bought. 

Research on Raw Products: 
Here, again, the association has 
been of service to the consumer 
by making studies of what is be- 
ing done to increase the quality 
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and the value of raw materials, 


Home Economics: Through its 
home economics work the associa- 
tion has not only increased the 
consumer’s interest in canned foods 
but pointed out ways and means 
for the consumer to get better 
value and better service out of the 
foods they buy. 

It might be possible to continue 
with a long list of services done 
by associations. For instance, there 
is the work of electric cord manu- 
facturers who have co-operated 
with municipal officials to see that 
the consumers get the type of 
electric cord which reduces the 
fire hazard to a minimum. 

The National Heating and Pip- 
ing Contractors Association has 
done some excellent research work 
with the result that its certified 
heating program has worked out 
a scientific basis for adequate home 
heating. 

The work carried on several 
years ago by the Cleanliness In- 
stitute was of a great public health 
value. 


Overlooks Very Reason 
for Associations 


Even a meager study of the 
work of associations indicates how 
prejudiced and narrow is the view 
that associations consider consumer 
ignorance and disorganization a 
vested interest. The primary fact 
that such a statement overlooks is 
that in almost every industry the 
progressive members have banded 
into trade associations to reform 
their industries. 

In most cases where abuses have 
crept into an industry they have 
come not from the members of 
associations but from the men on 
the outside who, having no co- 
operative feeling and no sense of 
public duty whatever, have at- 
tempted to gyp their way to 
greater profits. 

Under the NRA the trade asso- 
ciation movement has great possi- 
bilities. Leaders in co-operative 
work should not be handicapped by 
the unthinking, prejudiced criti- 
cisms of economists who view their 
subjects in the one manner that 
they are capable of, that is with 
extreme bias. 
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Day and Night Operation 


The best quality work 
handled by daylight 
You will find meen investigation that we 
appreciate catalogue and publication re- 
quirements and that our service meets 
all demands. 
Printing and Advertising 


Advisers 
We assist in securing catalogue compilers, editors, 
advertising men, or proper agency service, and 
. render any other assistance we can toward the 
promotion, preparation and printing of catalogues 
et 


Catalogue a4 Publication 
PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


Business Methods and Financial Seating 


> the Highest (Inquire Ciedit Agencies an 
OUR SPECIALTIES: First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois) 








i poate 
(3) Trade Papers Proper Quality 
x, —Pecause of up-to-date equipment and 
(8) Aine jkiste best workmen; clean, new type from our 
Such as Proceedings, Direc- own foundry and used once only; mod- 
tories, “isterles, ooks and o cd 
the Tike Our complete Print ern presses of all kinds. 
ng Equipment, a or any . . 
part of which is at your Quick Delivery 
command, embraces: ° ° 
TYPESETTING —Because of automatic machinery and 
(Linetype, Monotype and day and night service; binding and mail- 
a. ing equipment for the largest edition. 
(The Usual, wiso Color) : * 
BINDING Right Price 
ae oo —Because of superior facilities and effi- 
Wireless Binding) cient management. 
ELECTROTYPING Ourlarge and growing business is because of satis- 
ENGR fied customers, because of repeat orders. We are 
BeSIGNING always pleased to give the names of a dozen or 
ART WORK more of our customers to epee, or — contem- 
. . plating placing printing orders with us. Don’t you 
Rat Bae om Bag owe it Semlite find out what we can do for you? 
copy writing, and assistance Consulting with us about your printing prob- 
= A ey OM Qe and asking for estimates does not place 
and printing, we will be ond you under any obligation whatever. 
to assist or advise you. ° y 
desired, we mail your printed Let us Estimate on Your Next Catalogue 
matter direct from Chicago— or Publication 


the central distributing point. 
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Business-Paper Space and 
the Agency 


Presents Difficult Three-Way Problem 








Buying space in business papers has always been one of the 
toughest problems for the advertising agency. Recently, speaking 
before a business-paper group at the New York Advertising Club, 
Mr. Duffy showed that it is a three-way problem with the pub- 
lisher, the advertiser and the agency all involved equally. 








By Ben Duffy 


Space Buyer, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


WHILE advertising is in con- 
stant competition for the 
consumer’s dollar, to be successful 
and justify the expenditure it has 
to create and fill a definite desire 
and want in the minds of the 
consumer. 

There is a close relationship be- 
tween this kind of thinking and the 
sale of business-paper advertising. 
A business paper is in competition 
for the advertising dollar. Its com- 
petition is not necessarily the com- 
petitive publications in its field, but 
general magazines, newspapers, ra- 
dio, outdoor and of great impor- 
tance—direct mail. 

Briefly, therefore, the business 
publisher should build an apprecia- 
tion among his own reader au- 
dience first. The first objective is 
to provide an editorial formula that 
will meet with the widest accep- 
tance—in the publication field—if 
possible, a distinctive appeal. Two 
publications appealing to the same 
market need not have the same edi- 
torial approach. In this respect 
business papers are no different 
from the general magazines. 

The space salesmen of business 
papers have a market to sell. Time 
and again they are responsible for 
the recognition of a market that 
would ordinarily be passed up. 
Within the last week or so two 
different trade-paper representa- 


tives have demonstrated that their 
papers cover a market for the sale 
of our client’s merchandise. 


This is 
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real selling. The fact that a market 
was overlooked is not necessarily a 
reflection on the advertiser or the 
agency—it simply means that you, as 
publishers, are closer to your par- 
ticular field than we ever will be 
and when you know your market 
you can interpret its wants and 
necessities to fit what the adver- 
tiser has to sell. 

This kind of selling is construc- 
tive. It is one reason why we 
endeavor to keep an open mind in 
the selection of business papers. It 
is the chief reason why we always 
try to see the space representatives. 
Someone always has an idea that 
may be translated into dollars and 
cents. We can never expect to be 
100 per cent right—after all the 
selling and buying of periodicals 
is a competitive activity and in few 
fields of competition does anyone 
ever attain a 100 per cent batting 
average. 

You know, of course, that few 
fields or industries have remained 
stationary. It is up to the publisher 
to keep pace with changing condi- 
tions in his field. Among the gen- 
eral magazines we have seen pub- 
lications change their editorial 
viewpoints, their make-up, their 
dress and their appeal in an ef- 
fort to keep time with changing 
conditions. In the business-paper 
field the problems are the same. 
An up-to-date and modern editorial 
approach is always necessary. 

From an editorial standpoint, 
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1933 and 1934 have given the busi- 
ness publisher unlimited opportuni- 
ties. Regardless of the business- 
paper’s function or acceptance in 
previous years the fact does re- 
main that activity in Washington— 
codes, the Tugwell Bill, the Con- 
sumer’s Advisory Board, etc.— 
have made the reading of the 
business press a necessity if the 
business executive intends to keep 
on top of the fast-moving changes 
that are taking place. 

When business is picking up, as 
it is right now, manufacturers and 
retailers are open minded and ap- 
ply different selling methods. We 
have just seen a case of this in 
the automotive industry—stream- 
lining in all.forms was presented 
at the New York Show. The con- 
sumer’s interest was evident by the 
attendance figures and actually 
there was a wealth of data for the 
business press. Here again, some 
publishers were given editorial 
scoops which should have been re- 
sold to the advertisers and agencies 
as a reason why the business paper 
is important in the dissemination of 
trade news. So, it is really up to 
the publisher to fit his paper into 
an advertising program. 


Two Groups of 
Advertisers 


There are two classes of adver- 
tisers: (1) A group who are gen- 
erally opposed to the use of business 
papers. (2) The advertisers who 
recognize the function and take 
advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered by the business press. 

This first group of advertisers 
who do not appreciate the value of 
business-paper advertising requires 
an educational job. Here again the 
selling should start with the book 
itself. If the magazine is doing a 
constructive job on the same mar- 
ket which the advertiser is at- 
tempting to reach with his own 
salesmen, there is every reason to 
believe that the advertising in this 
publication would be a profitable 
venture. We know that all ad- 
vertisers do not recognize this fact. 

The radio has demonstrated that 
a certain number of people are ear 
minded and others are eye minded. 
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To do a 100 per cent job, there- 
fore, isn’t it logical for the manu- 
facturer’s salesmen to take care 
of the verbal selling which, of 
course, will have its greatest ap- 
peal to the ear-minded prospects, 
and the business papers supplement 
this effort by doing a job on the 
prospects who are eye minded? 


Duplication Not 
a Crime 


Of course, there will be duplica- 
tion but in our opinion duplication 
of effort is not a crime but failure 
to adequately cover your market is. 
We all subscribe to the theory of 
duplication—actually it is nothing 
more than repetition of a selling 
message. 

Many advertisers have felt that 
a small schedule to satisfy the busi- 
ness-paper publishers is sufficient. 
The agency, however, looks upon it 
as a means of doing a job. The 
agency realizes that in order to 
show results the medium has to be 
used properly. If I were a business- 
paper publisher I would be gratified 
by this showing. You will probably 
remember the time when most of 
your solicitations were made direct 
and while you still are on very 
friendly terms, and should be with 
your particular industry, the fact 
remains that it is possible to get 
too close to your problem—the out- 
side viewpoint as given by the ad- 
vertising agency is often desired. 

It is true that the loss of indi- 
vidual acceptance means the loss 
of an individual customer but the 
loss of dealer or trade acceptance 
may represent hundreds of cus- 
tomers. The advertisers who do 
recognize the value of business- 
paper advertising appreciate the 
fact that the picture is not com- 
plete if they do not protect both 
ends of their selling activity. After 
all, business-paper advertising can 
be done with a moderate appropria- 
tion—an appropriation which in 
some cases is less than the cost of 
an insurance policy on the manu- 
facturer’s plant. It is sound busi- 
ness to consider insuring the trade 
name first. When this is lost the 
plants are worthless. 

The agency has one major prob- 
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almost here! If 
you have your reser- 
vation in our hands 
on or before March 
first, you can still buy 
Fawcett Women’s 
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Group, with its circu- 
lation increased to 
1,300,000 ABC (more 
than 1,500,000 actu- 
ally delivered) at the 
old rate, based on 
only a million cir- 
culation! 


And unusual as is this 
value on the surface, 
it is even greater 
when you examine 
deeper. For this Faw- 
cett Women’s Group 
circulation is growing 
almost beyond our 
control, in huge leaps every 
month. Every month you are 
contracted for means a month 
of steadily growing circula- 
tion—an ever-growing circula- 
tion bonus. 





Every real “buy” in space is 
accomplished when circulation 
is on the rise. Get this steady, 
solid growth, in addition to the 
startling value Fawcett Wo- 
men’s Group already offers. 
Remember, this growth is al- 
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LOS ANGELES 
705 Bendix Building 


most exclusively the product 
of newsstand demand; 96.13% 
of Fawcett magazines are 
bought at newsstands, most 
of them in drug, department 
and variety stores (where 
women go to make purchases). 


Write or wire for complete 
facts about the Fawcett 
Women’s Group, and to put 


in your. reservation. 
BEFORE MARCH "4 
CHICAGO 


FIRST, REMEMBER! 
919 North Michigan Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1625 Russ Bldg. 








lem, that is, to acquire an appre- 
ciation and a knowledge of the 
different business fields. It is not 
necessarily a buying problem—it 
concerns the account representative 
and the copy writer, as well as the 
space buyer. While each publisher 
may be concerned with his particu- 
lar market the agency has approx- 
imately 150 different business- 
paper markets to study, analyze 
and decide upon. We have to have 
a knowledge of the detailed break- 
down of circulation and occupa- 
tional analysis. Sound trade-paper 
buying without the benefit of an 
A. B. C, or C. C. A. report is prac- 
tically onesie Uniformity in 
the occupational classifications is 
of vital importance to judge the 
merits of different periodicals. 

I would like to say a few words 
about circulation. It’s a real prob- 
lem. A very serious one to the 
publisher, but actually a more se- 
rious problem to the advertiser. 
We all know that there are many 
ramifications in circulation getting. 
There are almost as many different 
methods of getting circulation as 
you have readers. On the other 
hand, we feel that the kind of 
circulation which is a liability to 
the publisher is likewise a liability 
to the advertiser. The part that you 
pay the most to get on your books 
is undoubtedly the part which is 
most expensive to the advertiser 
and, incidentally, it is the least 
productive part of your circulation. 


Promiscuous Circulation 
Not Sound 


The fact that a publisher will 
put time, effort and money against 
getting the best type of subscribers 
indicates an effort on his part to 
build up the proper type of sub- 
scriptions. On the other hand, to 
promiscuously go out and build up 
a circulation volume of below aver- 
age readers and with expensive 
circulation methods is not sound 
although it is being done right now 
in many business-paper fields. 

It is not possible to set up a 
socialistic method of selecting busi- 
ness papers. It is not possible to 
make a formula for one that will 
apply to all. There are many fac- 
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tors that determine the value of 
the publication. For instance: Edi- 
torial appeal, distribution of circu- 
lation, type of circulation, and nu- 
merous other factors. No one 
feature can stand alone. 

A better edited magazine with a 
smaller circulation assumes greater 
importance for a particular prob- 
lem than a magazine with a larger 
circulation which is editorially in- 
ferior. But who is to be the judge? 
Every advertising representative 
has the one best magazine—some- 
body has to decide and that func- 
tion usually lands in the space de- 
partment. If we select one maga- 
zine in a field that contains five 
good publications, we are wrong 
four times. 


Trend Toward Full 
Pages 


A while back I was talking to the 
publisher of a leading trade jour- 
nal. He gave me some very inter- 
esting figures. Apparently the trend 
to agency took its greatest swing 
during 1920 to 1924. Over a five- 
year period, 1920 to 1924, the direct 
accounts decreased from 48 per 
cent to 23 per cent. The advertising 
agency accounts increased from 52 
per cent to 77 per cent. But of 
greater importance is this fact: In 
1920 the full-page business was al- 
most 50-50 as to direct and agency 
placed accounts. By 1925, 90 per 
cent of the full-page advertising 
was handled by agencies—this pub- 
lisher says: 

“Without reflection on the users 
of smaller space, it is admitted that 
advertisers using large space con- 
sistently do so because they have 
learned how to use advertising 
most effectively. It is significant 
that over 90 per cent of the most 
successful and experienced adver- 
tisers were using agency service.’ 

This increase in my opinion in- 
dicates that the agency looks upon 
the business paper as an advertis- 
ing medium and not as something 
which should be supported for 
good-will purposes by the adver- 
tiser. Generally speaking, I think 
that the advertising placed through 
agencies in the business press is 
better looking and more productive 
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than that which comes direct. We 
have sent men to coal mines in 
Pennsylvania and on fishing boats 
off the coast of Massachusetts to 
get photographs and material for 
one trade-paper advertisement. 

Of secondary importance is the 
cost of the space. The agencies are 
hired to do a job and the page in 
an industrial magazine costing $200 
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offers just as much space as a 
page in general magazines costing 
$6,000. We are given a certain 
amount of white space to fill with 
intelligent and interesting and pro- 
ductive copy. To treat it as a side 
issue would be fatal in the general 
scheme of things. In many cases it 
is the most important part of the 
advertising program. 


Wine Over the Air 


S Printers’ INK admonished 

last week, when liquor adver- 
tising goes on the air, it will be 
wise to tread carefully. It will be 
wise if it weighs, in advance, its 
hearers’ reactions and frames its 
program accordingly. 

And last week brought to the 
microphone a new program for 
potable alcoholics—the first liquor 
broadcast for New York’s WMCA 
—in which the feature, “News Be- 
hind the News,” is presented by a 
speaker who announced in advance 


— 
Florida Grapefruit Campaign 


Plans have been worked out for a 
national advertising campaign by a 
group of Florida citrus shippers under 
the direction of J. C. Morton, vice- 
»resident of the Florida Citrus Clearing 
Jouse Association and a member of the 
advertising committee, appointed by the 
shippers a month ago to stimulate a 
market for Florida grapefruit. 

Shippers said they considered some 
action necessary to offset an oversupply 
of grapefruit resulting from the in- 
junction issued by Federal Judge Alex- 
ander Ackerman halting pro-rating un- 
der the State control committee. 

The contract for advertising, calling 
for a three-cent levy per box of fruit, 
was signed by shippers representing 
over a million and half boxes of grape- 
fruit. 

7 a . 


Joins Lefton 

J. David Cathcart, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., in Philadelphia and 
Chicago, is now with the Al Paul Lefton 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia, as space 
buyer and plans man. 


Heads Aluminum Business 

A. J. Vits, who was executive vice- 
president of the Aluminum Goods Manu- 
facturing Company, Manitowoc, Wis., 
has been named president to succeed his 
brother, the late George Vits, 


that all his broadcasts will be 
“sensational.” 

The speaker is George A. Ro- 
sette, the sponsor the Ilsa Wine 
and Liquor Corporation. 

Sensational as he may become, 
however—and he used to be editor 
and publisher of the Chatterbox 
and of Inside Stuff—Mr. Rosette 
has acquired distinction as a 
prophet of politics. On more than 
one occasion, he has called, with 
uncanny accuracy, the turns of 
public sentiment and opinion. 


+ 


Liquor Campaigns to Start 


The Charles M. Storm Advertising 
Agency, New York, has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of several dis- 
tillers and liquor manufacturers who 
are represented in this country by the 
Park & Tilford Import Corporation. Cam- 
pe for these foreign products have 
een completed and are scheduled to 
start immediately. Newspapers are to be 
used in major cities as well as maga- 
zines in the class field. 

es . = 


Inland Press to Meet 


Sessions on newspaper management, 
advertising and circulation problems are 
scheduled for the annual meeting of the 
Inland Daily Press Association at Chi- 
cago, February 20 and 21. There will 
also be an executive round table on the 
newspaper publishers’ code on _ the 
afternoon of the first day, preceded by a 
luncheon at which Donald Richberg, 
general counsel of the NRA will be the 
featured speaker. . 


Hydraulic Press Mfg. Elects 


Howard F. MacMillin, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales, has been 
elected vice-president and assistant gen- 
eral manager of The Hydraulic Press 
Manufacturing Company, Mount Gilead, 
Ohio. His father, Frank B. MacMillin, 
has been elected gue and general 
manager. Walter G. Tucker, son of the 
founder of the company, was advanced 
from president to chairman of the board. 








Buster Brown Comes Back 


FoR many years Buster Brown 

and his dog Tige, the creations 
of cartoonist, R. F. Outcault, were 
popular favorites in the comic sup- 


plements. 


When Outcault decided to turn 
his talents into other channels the 
Buster Brown newspaper comic 
strip disappeared from public view. 
Buster and Tige, however, con- 
tinued to live, as the Brown Shoe 
Company, during the height of the 
strip’s popularity, had bought the 
right to use the name and character 
as a trade-mark for children’s 


shoes. 


Today, Buster Brown as a comic 
character is only a memory to 
grown-ups. Children know him 
mostly through the advertising of 


the Brown Shoe Company. 

Recently, the company decided 
to bring Buster back to comic sup- 
plements. Here was an opportunity, 
it was felt, not afforded many 
comic advertisers, since the trade- 
mark character could be made the 
central theme of the continuity. 

Outcault’s Buster had been a 
mischievous, lovable little vaga- 
bond who always got into trouble, 
and usually ended up each Sunday 
by painting a resolution contain- 
ing homely, boyish philosophy, 
while a pillow was tied to that por- 
tion’of his anatomy considered by 
parents to be the natural place for 
applying discipline. 


+ 


Take Over Palm Beach Papers 


Organized with William H. Gibson, 
former publisher of the Orlando, Fila., 
Sentinel as president and editor, Palm 
Beach Publications, Inc., has taken over 
the Palm Beach Post and Palm Beach 
Times. The Times is being continued as 
the afternoon paper and the Post as 
the morning paper. The Sunday editions 
will be combined. D. H. Conklin was 
president and publisher of the Post 
and L. H. Baker occupied a similar 
position with the Times. 

. . J 
Plans Newspaper Campaign 

Langley, Harris & Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, “Khovah” products, has placed 
its advertising account with Norris-Pat- 
terson, of that city. A campaign which 
will include Canadian dailies from 
Coast to Coast is being prepared. 





A wide search for an artist who 
could best interpret the modern 
conception of Buster ended in the 
selection of C. A. Voight, who is 
doing three continuities scheduled 
for the spring campaign. 

Advertising in the continuity it- 
self is confined to an impression 
of healthy youngsters with good 
feet and speed, each episode de- 
pending for its climax upon the 
ability of Buster and his sister, 
Mary Jane, to run fast. The old 
resolution form in the last panel 
is retained, and in this, some 
straight selling is done. 

In separate space on the page, 
two coupon offers are made, one 
in which Buster offers four magic 
gifts of invisible ink, trick cards, 
trick coins—for a shoe-box label. 
The other coupon offers a premium 
booklet showing items that can be 
earned by becoming a member of 
Brownbilt Clubs conducted by re- 
tailers. There are now more than 
1,000 club units in operation. 

The advertisements are sched- 
uled to appear in a total of sixty- 
six newspapers. Retailers were 
told about the campaign, which be- 
gins this coming Sunday, in four- 
page business-paper copy. 

Retailers have been furnished 
with window and floor displays, 
with suggested newspaper tie-ups, 
handbills and other types of co- 
operation. 


+ 
Death of Frederick H. Nance 


Frederick H. Nance, manager of The 
Ohio Farmer and secretary-treasurer of 
Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc., Cleveland, 
publisher of The Ohio Farmer, Mich- 
pm Farmer and Pennsylvania Farmer, 
ied at Lakewood, Ohio, last week. He 
entered the employment of The Ohio 
Farmer in 1894 under the late M. J. 
Lawrence. He became manager of the 
publication in 1910, a position he held 
at the time of his death. 


With Radio Productions, Inc. 


Andre F. Johnson has been appointed 
sales manager of Radio Productions, 
Inc., Los Angeles. He formerly was 
with the New York sales department of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 
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The Quality Group 


Announces New Rates 


Effective with the April issues, THE QUALITY 
GROUP inaugurates the following new rates. 


$1830. for Black-and-White pages 
(smaller units in proportion) 


$2900. for Four-Color Insert pages 


These rates represent an attractive reduction for 
the use of all five publications and make them 
available to advertisers on a much wider scale. 


Quality of circulation, as measured in terms of 
surplus funds and a willingness to spend, is the 
keystone of THE QUALITY GROUP’S circulation 
structure. This solid arch spans the gap between 
those who wish to sell and those able to buy. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


Harpers Magazine Scribner’s Magazine 


Current History Forum Magazine 





Review of Reviews 


597 Firra AVENUE 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SANTA BARBARA 











Radio Censors Itself 


eR ADIO stations are required 
by law to serve public inter- 
est, convenience and necessity.” 
This statement is taken from the 
program policies which the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company has 
laid down as a guide for itself, its 
advertisers and their agencies. 

What should not and, under the 
policy program, cannot be done are 
covered in seven requirements. 
These are: 

1. The use of the Deity’s name 
is acceptable only when used rever- 
ently or as part of a standard 
classic work. 

2. Statements or suggestions 
which are offensive to religious 
views, racial traits, and the like, 
must be avoided. 

3. False or questionable state- 
ments and all other forms of mis- 
representation must be eliminated. 

4. Obscene and off-color songs 
or jokes, oaths, sacrilegious ex- 
pressions, and all other language 
of doubtful propriety must be 
eliminated. 

5. Testimonials must reflect the 
genuine experience or opinion of a 
competent witness. 

6. Statements of prices and 
values must be confined to specific 
facts. Misleading price claims or 
comparisons must not be used. 


+ 
H. V. Hansen Dead 


Henrick V. Hansen, one time business 
manager of the old New York Tribune, 
and for the last year and a half general 
manager of the Palmer House, Chicago, 
died at the latter city last week. Mr. 
Hansen had also been vice-president of 
the Canadian Biscuit Corporation and 
Christy-Brown, Ltd., and general man- 


ager of the American Lithographing 
Company. He was forty-three years old. 
° _ 2 


Directs Quaker Oats Sales 
George A. MacDonald, vice-president 
of the Quaker Oats Company and for 
many years in charge of Canadian opera- 
tions, is now general sales manager of 
that company for the United States. 
eee 


Joins W. J. Rankin 
Donald E. Main, formerly of Main & 


Babcock, Chicago printers, is now vice- 
president of the W. I. Rankin Corpora- 


tion, of that city. 


+ 
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7. As a safeguard against misuse 
of broadcast facilities for unfair 
competition, commercial programs 
shall not refer to any competitor, 
directly or indirectly, by company 
name, by individual name, or by 
brand name, regardless of whether 
such reference is derogatory or 
laudatory. 

Where any testimonial is used, 
the advertiser or his agency must 
submit three days in advance of 
the broadcast, either an indemnifi- 
cation signed by the advertiser or 
agency, or a written release au- 
thorizing its use for advertising 
purposes, signed by the person 
making the testimonial and sworn 
to before a notary public and must 
furnish the company with a full 
copy thereof. 

The company points out that 
tiresome repetition or too much de- 
tail is to be avoided. Street ad- 
dresses and the like should not be 
reiterated to the point of annoy- 
ance. It recommends that replies 
be sent to the broadcasting station 
or network. 

Offers made over the air should 
be simply worded and easy to 
grasp quickly. Involved and pro- 
longed descriptions confuse the 
public, drive listeners away and 
defeat the purpose of the offer. 


a. 


Sheldon Has Own Office 


Roy Sheldon, formerly president of 
Industrial Design, Inc., New York, is 
now specializing in package design and 
has established his office at 11 West 
42nd Street, New York. 

Industrial Design, Inc., has changed 
its name to De Vaulchier & Blow, Inc., 
with offices at 103 Park Avenue, and 
will specialize in product design and 
packaging accounts. 

« . o 


Appoints Fensholt 


The American Phenolic Corporation, 
Chicago, has appointed the Fensholt 
Company, of that city, as its advertising 


agency. Business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 
eee 


Gets Maple Sugar Account 

The Cary Maple Sugar Company, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., highland maple sap 
syrup, has placed its advertising account 
with Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
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Alden James, EASTERN MGR. 
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ISHES to announce that it will resume 

its status as an individual publication 
on February 1, 1934, and ‘‘Atlantic’”’ pages 
will be offered advertisers at the following 
rates which are based on a circulation of 
well over 90,000 net paid subscribers of 
highest quality, influence and income ratio: 


® Pages, Black and White..... @ $420.00 


® Inside Covers, B and W..... @ 475.00 
® Back Cover, B and W....... (@ 850.00 
® Four Color Inserts.......... @ 800.00 
® Back Cover, Four Colors..... @ 1200.00 


Special space and insertion discounts to publishers. 


All orders sold on or before April 1, 1934, by Quality Group 
representatives will be accepted by The Atlantic Monthly at 
regular Quality Group rates. 

Complete information and cooperation will be offered 
by the following personnel: 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Merrill C. Welles, 8 Arlington St., Boston 


200 Fifth Ave., New York Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Gordon Simpson, Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles 
Walter S. Reilly, Russ Bldg., San Francisco 


Donald B. Snyder, PUBLISHER Ellery Sedgwick, 
EDITOR AND PRESIDENT 

















H. H. Richardson, WESTERN MG R. 








Salesman Catalog Lightens 
Travel Kit 


How Johnson & Johnson Describe and Illustrate Line 


CCORDING to the dictionary, 
a portfolio is a “portable case 
of two or more leaves for holding 
writing materials, drawings, en- 


gravings, etc. According to marty : 


salesmen, it is a contraption con- 
taining the world’s collection of 
catalogs, price lists, house memos, 
photographs and samples—all 
crammed into his salesman’s kit. 

“There is no economy in stint- 
ing on sample kits and displays,” 
one sales manager tells PRINTERS’ 
Ink. . . . “My feeling is, bigger 
sample lines—and of course, the 
automobile has materially helped 
the small-town man to carry a 
larger kit and more samples.” 

The automobile has assuredly 
helped the salesman to transport 
his kit. When he had to take a 
couple of cases—or a trunk or two 
—from town to town and then 
perhaps have the hotel porter haul 
them in the bus and spread out 
their contents in the hotel sample 
room, those were days of down- 
right labor for the salesman. Even 
with automobiles many of them are 
stiJl cumbered. 

he aim of sales managers, how- 
ever, seems to be directed toward 
less baggage for men who call on 
the trade. The salesmen can’t 
travel wholly light, of course, for 
after all, there are catalogs and 
price lists and samples that must 
accompany them if they expect to 
do business. But if they have only 
the paraphernalia that enters into 
the usual transactions of the aver- 
age day they are pretty well 
equipped. Moreover, too many im- 
pedimenta are apt to detract from 
selling technique. 

Specialty traveling men have al- 
ways been heavily laden. Anything 
that lightens their load will be a 
boon to them and their kind. Con- 
sequently the successful efforts of 
Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., to whittle down the 


contents of the portfolio will get 
its full share of applause from 
sales managers and their salesmen. 

As the year draws toward its 
close, a salesman is apt to realize 
that his case is getting heavier and 
bulkier. He has been adding to it 
all'the information sent him by the 
home office during the year. John- 
son & Johnson have solved that 
situation by reducing the initial 
load and at the same time making 
it more inclusive of everything 
that will be helpful to the men in 
their selling. Then, during the 
year, if a new item comes out, the 
samples for the salesmen are not 
meant to go into the portfolios. 
Each man gets the sample in a 
handy case and he carries it so that 
his customers will surely be made 
acquainted with the new product, 
and its size and style. 


Not a Simple Line 
for Salesmen 


The J. & J. line of surgical 
dressings and kindred drug store 
products runs up into several 
scores of items and many of them 
are offered in three or more dif- 
ferent sizes, lengths or assort- 
ments. Some go to the trade six 
in a carton, others ten, twenty-five, 
100, etc. A minimum order may 
be one box of six cartons, each 
containing six individual items. 
Some of the company’s products 
are offered in a variety of con- 
tainers. Then there are profes- 
sional products, for physicians and 
surgeons. This itemization, un- 
doubtedly incomplete, is detailed 
enough to indicate that the line is 
not a simple one for the salesmen. 

Even so, the company has been 
successful in summarizing its story 
in a pictorial catalog of twenty- 
eight pages and cover of a size 
8% by 105% inches. 

The book is called “Sales 
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for HARDWARE AGE 
1934 Starts Of With A BANG! 


January brought an increase of 11.4% in number of 
advertisers and 11.6% in number of advertising pages 
over the same month last year. 


February continues and emphasizes the advance by 
registering an increase of 36.1% in number of adver- 
tisers and 50.5% in advertising pages over February 
1933. 


And HARDWARE AGE starts the year with a further 
increase in circulation‘ to 19,034—the largest circu- 
lation in its field and within 9% of the largest in its 


history. 
HARDWARE AGE 
239 West 39th Street New York City 
Charter Member A. B. C. Charter Member A. B. P. 
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Climbers” and is responsible for 
lessening the burden of the sales- 
men, who formerly had to carry 
several pounds of printed matter 
as well as many samples. 

The catalog is printed in black, 
with red used sparingly to outline 
some of the illustrations and spot 
the company’s familiar Red Cross 
trade-mark. It is profusely illus- 
trated, the halftones occupying 
fully half the space on every page. 

Text is brief, set off with plenty 
of white space. One of the longest 
descriptive paragraphs in the book 
appears alongside the illustration 
of Tek tooth brushes. It reads as 
follows: 


The Modern Tooth Brush 


Your customers know Tek as the 
technically correct brush of Better 
Shape and Better Bristles. They can 
see at once—even before they buy— 
why it fits. They see how precisely 
its perfected shape brushing head 
fits the narrow curve back of the 
front teeth. And so with equal ease 
it reaches every tooth and crevice. 
Tek, in its sanitary, Cellophane- 
sealed carton, sells on sight. It 
comes in charming popular shades. 
Recommend Tek, Jr., for children. 


Beneath this text are two other 
illustrations—one demonstrating the 
curved shape of the brush and one 
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showing a bunch of bristles in the 
raw. A paragraph of text accom- 
panies each picture, but even with 
large illustrations and liberal text, 
almost half the page is white 
space. 

Several pages were devoted to 
uses other than those of the regu- 
lation catalog. Two pages are 
taken to illustrate several of the 
company’s plants and branches in 
different parts of the world. Page 
one toasts the druggist, who is 
pictured at the J. & J. section of 
his shelves, getting down a con- 
tainer of Dryback Band-Aid. The 
druggist is hailed thus: 


To the Druggist 

Whose first interest lies in prod- 
ucts in which he has faith and in 
which his trade finds complete satis- 
faction, whose ethics permit only 
first quality and whose business 
ability requires a protected profit— 
this catalog is presented. Here will 
be found the principal Johnson & 
Johnson products which fill the 
daily needs of the home and of the 
profession—products with merit that 
makes them move in ever-increas- 
ing volume—‘“Sales Climbers”—all 
of them! 


Other illustrations which do not 
ordinarily classify as regulation 
catalog material include carton dis- 


ELisd Lbs: | 


Plenty of pictures and brief text make this a compact show place for 
the Johnson & Johnson line 
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the pensers, how-to-use demonstrations 
~ and a Red Cross products window 
ith display. Products and containers 
xt, were cleverly arranged for photo- 
ute graphing, with good use of lights G Oo Oo D 
and shadows. 
to While all the company’s prod- 
gu- ucts could not be illustrated in a 
are book of this size, there is a com- | jj 
the plete index in the last pages not 
in only to those pictured and de- 
ge scribed but also to the remainder 
= of the line as well. Those not de- 
“. scribed elsewhere are briefly de- 
wi scribed in this index and the vari- ee 
he ous sizes available are listed. Advertising 
Thus the catalog affords a brief . ‘i 
but — glance at the is like 
»d- 5 = a me In a form the 
: salesman has at hand the answer H Hy 
. to most of the questions that will friendship 
ily be put to him by the retailers in ° 
a his territory. in some | 
ax There is an added reason why a 
ill] catalog such as this one will be ac- respects— 
& cepted by retailers in lieu of a 
he greater, more detailed amount of 
he printed material. The company 
at back of it is an extensive adver- You get out 
.- tiser to the — as well as to a 
consumer. ruggists are thus 2 
. made familiar with the line and it of it what 
gains accordingly in acceptance. 
ot + + + you put 
s- Houston’s Avocation Now into it. 


His Vocation 

Herbert S. Houston, who has long 
been identified with movements for the 
5 furtherance of understanding and peace 

between the United States and other 

countries, has placed these activities on | 
a professional basis and has established 
an office at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
as a counsel on international relations. 

He was for many years vice-president 
of Doubleday, Page & Company, from HAWLEY 
which position he resigned in 1921. Dur- 
ing that time he served as president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the ADVERTISING 
World. Since 1921. Mr. Houston has 
visited many countries in peace promo- 
tion and international understanding. | COMPANY 

In 1931 he delivered a series of ad- | 
dresses in Japan. On his return to -the 
United States he collaborated in a se- INC 
ries of broadcasts on “Japan Today” and e 
took over American direction of an 
“International Quarterly Review.” He 
also was publisher of Onur World. 

. . . 





Sears with Slesinger 95 Madison Ave. 
Hugh Sears, formerly executive as- New York City 


er sistant to Barron Collier, is now busi- 
ness manager of Stephen Slesinger, Inc., 
New York, comics and character repre- a ; a 
sentative. 























Tests for Packages 


There Is Still a Wide Field for Consumer Studies of 
Container Design 


Henri, Hurst & McDona pn, Inc. 
CHICAGO 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I would appreciate very much your 
advising in what issues you have 
carried articles on testing of new 
package designs. 

H. M. Dancer. 


OF all the phases of the crea- 
tion of new packages none has 
been neglected quite so much as 
that of testing. Manufacturers 
who have spent a great deal of 
money in copy tests for advertising 
seem to be content to bring out 
new packages without any particu- 
lar desire to test scientifically con- 
sumer reactions. 

To be sure over the period of 
the last ten or fifteen years there 
has been developed a large body 
of facts dealing with size, color, 
shape and other factors in package 
creation. However, like a great 





Extensive tests preceded these new packages 
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many bodies of facts, some of the 
constituent parts are at least open 
to considerable question. 

Actually, outside of a few stud- 
ies made some years ago by 
Franken and certain other inde- 
pendent workers, little really scien- 
tific work has been done in the 
field of testing to set down certain 
general principles. The result is 
that a number of advertisers and 
a surprisingly large number of de- 
signers are ignorant of many 
simple facts that should be uncov- 
ered if testing were to be done. 

One thing that has discouraged 
testing has been the attitude of 
many designers who feel that de- 
sign is something that cannot be 
worked out on a test basis. They 
seem to overlook entirely the fact 
that before they could become suc- 
cessful designers they had to learn 
a great many rules about color 
and form. It is difficult to under- 
stand why they should object to 
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anybody making studies among 
consumers to give them a founda- 
tion of information which is as 
important to designing as this early 
information that they learned 
about color and form. 

There are two general lines of 
action to be taken by anyone wish- 
ing to test containers. The first is 
in the field of purely psychological 
research where laboratory tests are 
made on consumers. Franken’s 
method was to take sample de- 
signs, work them into dummy car- 
tons and actually test them on 
women in stores. While this meth- 
od has a great many weaknesses 
he was able to uncover certain 
facts about size and shape which 
had not been discovered at the 
time he made his tests but which 
have been used widely since then. 


Watching Sales Results 
in Stores 


The second method of testing is 
through the actual placing of com- 
pleted packages on shelves in stores 
and watching the sales results. 

For instance, before the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
recently brought out its new coffee 
containers it conducted extensive 
tests in individual stores in the 
chain. The company wanted to 
find out, among other things, 
whether a change would be dis- 
tasteful to consumers who had 
become accustomed to the old 
packages, whether the new pack- 
ages would actually increase sales, 
how the new containers looked 
when they were placed in juxta- 
position with competing containers. 

Of course, in order to make 
such a test conclusive, a company 
has to go to considerable expense 
for the making of plates. A change 
in the shape of the package re- 
quiring the introduction of new 
machinery or serious changes in 
machinery almost preci@des this 
type of test. The great value of 
testing is that the few dollars spent 
before a new package is definitely 
put on the market may uncover 
vital mistakes in design and save 
many times the cost of the tests 
by making it possible to eliminate 
these mistakes. 
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contains nearly 40 per- 
cent of the families in the 
Buffalo area . . . but con- 
sumes 60 percent of all 
foods. 
* 
Send for 
“A NEW SURVEY 
OF BUFFALO” 


+ 
POLISH 


EVERYBODY'S 
DAILY 





Belongs on every newspaper 
list for cities over 250,000 





National Representatives: 
Sma, Spencer, Brewer, INc. 


Chicago New York Boston 





























This Advertising Has Story 
for Home Folks 


Pierce-Arrow Would Sell More Cars in Buffalo 


i August, 1933, the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company, re- 
organized, again became a strong 
independent. Here was big news 
for the people of Buffalo, its home 
town; front-page news because of 
its bearing on the local industrial 
outlook. 

Arthur J. Chanter, the com- 
pany’s president, saw more than 
this immediate element of news. 
He saw, surrounding the indus- 
try’s forty-five acre plant, 1,000,000 
neighbors whose good-will and 
friendly interest could be a posi- 
tive factor in the work of in- 
creasing Pierce-Arrow auto sales. 

Were these neigh- 
bors up to date on 


Here was a job for advertis- 
ing. The first decision made was 
the stipulation that this advertis- 
ing must avoid any activity that 
smacked of that obvious, shop- 
worn policy that asserts “It’s good 
because it’s made in your home 
town.” 

Next it was determined to break 
down the campaign into a series of 
events which would, by their par- 
ticular appeal in each instance, im- 
press a special group with Pierce- 
Arrow’s accomplishments. Three 
groups were to be reached, local 
business executives, chauffeurs and 
the general public. They were to 





the latest develop- 
ments in the com- 
pany’s progress? To 
find the answer to 
this question, a sur- 
vey was made. Re- 
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CHAMPIONSHIPS 


THAT BELONG TO BUFFALO 





sults showed that the 
majority of Buffalo- 
nians were unaware 
that in recent years 
their local company 
had doubled its share 








of sales in the fine 
car field. 
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Many were un- 
aware that last sum- 
mer a Buffalo 
designed engine won 
fourteen world’s 
records in speed and 
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teen months ago a 
Buffalo creation, the 
famous Silver Arrow, 
pioneered stream- 
lined designing. 
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From idea to execu- 
tion this advertise- 
ment is a home-town 

product ov 
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be told about the company and its 
three new groups of cars. 

The ensuing home-town cam- 
paign took the following course: 

1. A dinner party held at the 
Buffalo Club and attended by 500 
executives, celebrated the an- 
nouncement of Pierce-Arrow’s in- 
dependence. Buffalo directors of 
the company were hosts. Dinner 
was followed by a private showing 
of the sound film, “The Flight of 
the Arrow.” 

2. One week before the opening 

of the Automobile Show in New 
York, a representative group of 
Buffalo business men were invited 
to the plant to view the 1934 
models. 
3. The following week, the chauf- 
feurs of Buffalo were given a simi- 
lar pre-view of the new eight and 
twelve. 

4. The Friday before the Buffalo 

Automobile Show opened, Mr. 
Chanter and William M. Baldwin, 
director of advertising and sales 
development, talked over the local 
broadcasting station on the auto- 
mobile prospects for 1934, and the 
part which Buffalo’s fine car man- 
ufacturer is playing in the upswing 
of the industry. 
5. Special display cards were 
designed urging Buffalonians to go 
to the Auto Show and there see 
both the Silver Arrow and the 
Pierce-Arrow engines that brought 
fourteen world’s records to Buf- 
falo. These cards were distributed 
to local stores, offices and utilities, 
where they were displayed during 
Auto Show week. 

6. When it came to newspaper 
advertising, it was decided to local- 
ize the Pierce-Arrow Auto Show 
story. Two advertisements were 
designed, which translated beauty, 
speed and comfort of the three 
new groups of cars, into terms of 
achievement accomplished by fel- 
low Buffalonians. 

One of these advertisements re- 
produced silhouettes of six local 
sport champions in action. Their 
names were not mentioned but un- 
der each cut was a brief descrip- 
tive caption of the honor which 
each champion had won. Three 
more cuts dealt with Pierce-Arrow 
achievements, 
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When 
QUICK SALES 


in VOLUME 
are PARAMOUNT 
Large Retail Stores 


ue KS TP 
WITNESS: 


The largest Depart- 
ment and Men’s 
Furnishings Stores of 
the Twin Cities carry 
both regular and 
“special” programs 
on KSTP—a major- 
ity exclusively. 


It’s a FACT... 


that K S T P “concentrates” 
its coverage—and occupies 
the leading position—in 
the Northwest’s Metropoli- 
tan Area of 1,142,000 pop- 
ulation which “spends 75¢ 
out of every dollar” in the 
state. 


WITNESS: 


For the past three 
years the only au- 
thentic National Sur- 
vey rates KSTP a 
commanding lead for 
“listener preference” 
in Minnesota. 


K STP 


MINNEAPOLIS — ST. PAUL 
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There Goes 
the Big Bad Wolf 





Advertising contracts with agencies and pub- hance 
lishers have been carrying clauses, “Subject to shoul 
cancellation in event of the Tugwell Bill 
becoming law.” And 
Merc 
That bill was the big bad wolf huffing and sudic 
puffing to blow advertising’s house in. No ented 
wonder so many ethical food and drug manu- of ic 
facturers not only used wolf-proof cement tisin; 
but had a handy storm cellar just out the back medi 


door when signing up for advertising. 


Of t 
And now the wolf has turned back down the cour 
road.* Senator Copeland’s new bill aimed at 96.6 
improving the believability and, therefore, 356 
the effectiveness of advertising—avoiding all 88.7 
attempts to crack our economic system with ture: 
seemingly ingenuous riders—is likely soon to cula 
become law. chan 

cern 
The cancellation clauses no longer are a leaky man 
seam in advertising’s ship. With honest and 
ethical advertisers protected and with public If y 
confidence in all food and drug copy en- tise 





* See pages 21 and 88. 
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hanced beyond previous standards, advertising 
should go places. 


And the ones to go places with it are the 
Merchandisingly Alert—the Printers’ INK 
audience of live, aggressive merchandising- 
minded business men. It is the largest group 
of identified national advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies available through any one 
medium. 


Of the 122 important food and beverage ac- 
counts the Merchandisingly Alert constitute 
96.68% of the total appropriations. Of the 
356 in drug and toilet goods, they represent 
88.71%. In each case direct paid manufac- 
turer coverage and not including agency cir- 
culation. And, we remind you, of the Mer- 
chandisingly Alert connected with such con- 
cerns, 36.97% are Major Executives (general 
managers or above). 


If you sell advertising media or service adver- 
tise yourself to the Merchandisingly Alert. 





















Bird Dogs 


AssOcIATED ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
INc. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fa. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Hey! Lay off that bird dog.* It 
looks to me as though a lot of 
writers whose pens contain more 
vitriol than expressiveness are al- 
ways derogating good canines by 
comparing them with punk speci- 
mens of humanity. 





* “Bird Dog Salesmen,” Printers’ Ink, 
February 1, page 88 


+ 


Death of G. M. Hitchcock 


Gilbert M. Hitchcock, publisher of the 
Omaha World-Herald and former United 
States Senator from Nebraska, died re- 
cently at Washington, aged seventy-four. 

Senator Hitchcock, himself the son of 
a former United States Senator, Phi- 
neas W. Hitchcock, with two associates 
established the Evening World in 1885. 
Later he bought their interests and, sub- 
sequently, purchased the Morning H’orld, 
“as both papers. 

The World-Herald is now managed by 
an administration board consisting of 
Henry Doorly, Senator Hitchcock’s son- 
in-law who is business manager of the 
paper, H. E. Newbranch, editor, W. B. 
McNabb, circulation manager, and W. 
R. Watson, managing editor. 

eee 


American Radiator Appoints 
Marshall Adams 


*Marshall Adams, who has been pro- 
motion manager of the merchandising 
department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company, has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager of the 
American Radiator Company, New York. 
Except for a period in 1928 when_ he 
operated a retail refrigerator organiza- 
tion, he had been with Westinghouse 
since 1923. Max D. Rose, assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales, has been made 
Eastern sales manager of the American 
Radiator Company, and D. E. Kennedy, 
vice-president with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, has been made. Western sales 
manager. 
eee 


Represents Golf Journal 
Herman Sonneborn, New York, has 
been appointed Eastern advertising rep- 
resentative of Midwest Golfer and Club 
Review, Chicago. 
eee 


Has Radio Account 

The E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, 
Chicago, Scott radio receivers, have 
placed their advertising account with the 
Kirtland-Engel Company, of that city. 
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The term “bird dog” salesmen 
would work better if applied to the 
crackerjacks who go out and find 
the business hit it in high, 
hold it immobile until the gun of 
action cracks and then go out and 
bring the orders home. 

A bird dog, remember, doesn’t 
do any retrieving until he has first 
located the elusive game, has 
worked out the tricky approach and 
has delivered it through difficulties 
to slaughter. 

HuntTER LyNpE. 


+ 


Hearst Food Advertiser 


Interesting development of the new 
year is the entry of the well-known anne 
of Hearst among the ranks of food ad 
vertisers. The product is Hearst Ranch 
fancy peaches, being advertised in colors 
in full-page newspaper space in the New 
York metropolitan area. The product is 
not new but the use of the brand name 
is. Packed by the Sunical Packing Com- 
pany, San Francisco, a subsidiary of the 
William Randolph Hearst Company, the 
product is being sold throughout the 
country. Frank MacMonnies, Inc., is 
distributor in the New York area where, 
in addition to newspaper advertising, 
radio broadcasting is being used three 
times a day. More than 1,000 outlets 
have been opened among independent 
retailers. 

. . . 


“Say It with Flowers” Again 


“Say it with flowers,” popular ad- 
vertising slogan of several years ago, 
will stage a comeback in a campaign 
which will use full pages in magazines, 
beginning next month. 

This slogan will be featured in a 
drive in behalf of flower-by-wire sales 
by the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery As- 
sociation representing 7,000 flower re- 
tailers throughout the world. 

In normal times such sales amount to 
more than $10,000,000 annually. a 
bers of the association have subscribed z 
fixed percentage of this annual volume 
for the campaign which will be handled 
by Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
Detroit. 

* . . 


Erwin, Wasey Places 
G-M Campaign 

Institutional copy recently run in 100 
newspapers for the General Motors Cor- 
poration was placed by Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, New York. The copy stressed 
the significance which General Motors 
attaches to making the consumer an ad- 
viser in its business. 
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11-Inch Cigarettes Dodge 
High Taxes 


Head Play Gives Consumers Four in One 


LEVEN-INCH cigarettes are 

being marketed by the Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Company, Louis- 
ville. 

The new cigarettes, sold under 
the name Head Play, really consti- 
tute four cigarettes in one. Sale 
will be pushed principally in those 
States which have high cigarette 
taxes and in markets where con- 
sumers have been rolling their own 
instead of buying the ready-made 
type. 

Head Play is brought out in con- 
formity with present Federal regu- 
lations applying to cigarettes, which 
provide for a tax of $3 per 1,000 
for all class A cigarettes weighing 
three pounds per 1,000 or under, 
and $7.20 for all Class B cigarettes, 
weighing over three pounds to the 
1,000. Under this provision the 
company has started producing cig- 
arettes eleven inches in length, 
weighing something over eight 
pounds per 1,000, packaged in a 
cardboard box, scored at three 
points for easy cutting with a sharp 
knife. 

This box contains five cigarettes, 
wrapped in cellophane. When cut 
at the three designated places, it 
results in four packages of five 
cigarettes each. 


+ 
New Artists’ Group 


The National Association of Commer- 
cial Arts, Inc., has been organized with 
headquarters at 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. This organization is an out- 
growth of the activities of the Artists 
Guilds of New York and Chicago and 
the Commercial Artists Club of Cincin- 
nati which have been working on an 
NRA code for commercial artists. 

The code, rewritten and planned to 
cover the field of industrial design as 
well, has been submitted to Washington. 

The following groups have become af- 
filiated with the national association: 
Mail Orders Catalogue Artists Equity of 
New York; Artists and Designers As- 
sociation of New England, Boston; So- 
ciety of Illustrators, Inc., New York; 
and the Creative Advertising Art Asso- 
ciations of Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
and Cleveland. 





There are in 1,000 Head Play 
cigarettes the equivalent of 4,000 
normal sized cigarettes, but carry 
a Federal tax of $7.20 as against 
$12 for 4,000 cigarettes in present 
standard packings. In many of the 
high taxing States the tax is based 
on 2 mills per cigarette, resulting 
in a State tax of 4 cents per stand- 
ard package, as against 1 cent for 
Head Play. 

At a retail price of 8 cents, plus 
such State taxes as will have to be 
paid by consumers, this product 
will be within the reach of the poor 
man. Even a 10-cent cigarette, in 
a high taxation State, is now cost- 
ing from 12 to 14 cents per pack- 
age. While the company has in- 
creased its appropriation 10 per 
cent over 1933, no advertising other 
than window displays and dealer 
helps, is planned on Head Play. Its 
Twenty Grand brand will have 
more advertising effort behind it in 
1934 as will Old Hillside tobacco, 
but the bulk of the increase will be 
spent in adding more magazines 
and newspapers to the Spud medi- 
um schedule. 

No tests were conducted pre- 
liminary to introduction of Head 
Play, which is now on sale in a 
few of the Southern States. 


+ 


Industrial Advertisers to Hold 
Open House 

The joint annual open house meeting, 
sponsored by the Milwaukee Association 
of Industrial Advertisers, will be held 
at the Knickerbocker Hotel, on the eve- 
ning of March 5. Chester H. Lang, 
ublicity director of the General Electric 
company, will be the speaker. A num- 
ber of Chicago advertisers will journey 
to Milwaukee to attend the meeting, ac- 
cording to Milo E. Smith, president of 
the Engineering Advertisers Association 
of Chicago. 


Howe Joins Sound Pictures 

Don Howe, formerly with the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, Chrysler Motors, 
and the Federal Motor Truck Company, 
has joined the staff of Sound Pictures, 
Inc., Cleveland, as production director. 














W E. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 
*in a complaint just issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission, 
is charged with practicing unfair 
methods of competition in main- 
taining the prices at which its prod- 
ucts are sold at retail. 

Among the practices charged is 
the issuance to some 20,000 dealers 
in the United States of uniform 
price lists in which are fixed the 
prices at which the company re- 
quires its goods to be resold. The 
company is also said to require 
dealers handling its products to 
maintain its resale prices. Resale 
price maintenance also is required 
as a condition to the opening of an 
account by a retailer with Sheaffer, 
according to the complaint. 

The company is said to receive 
from conforming dealers reports 
of failure of other dealers to main- 
tain its fixed prices. Information 
so received is alleged to be used to 
coerce dealers who fail to maintain 
prices. This is said to be effected 
by dropping the dealers from its 
approved list of retailers. 

A “do not ship” list is claimed 
to be maintained by the company 
on which it enters names of dealers 
who have sold its products for less 
than the uniform prices, or have 
resold to other retail and whole- 
sale dealers or jobbers. 

It is also alleged that a retailer 
is required to sign a so-called non- 


. 


Death of W. A. Dealey 


Walter A. Dealey, vice-president of 
the A. H. Belo Corporation, publisher 
of the Dallas, Tex., News and Journal, 
died last week, aged forty-three. He had 
been ill for two years and was on a 
leave of absence. 

Last June he completed twenty-one 
years with the News. Mr. Dealey had 
been instrumental in establishing a 
radio station in connection with the 
paper, Station WFAA. He helped _ set 
up the A. H. Belo Corporation, which 
also publishes Farm News, and The 
Texas Almanac. 


c 

His father, G. B. Dealey is president 
of ‘the Belo corporation. 
- 7 . 


Financial Advertisers to Meet 


The Financial Advertisers Association 
has voted to hold its next annual con- 
vention at Buffalo, September 10 to 13. 





Sheaffer Cited 


— 
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jobbing agreement, not to resell 
Sheaffer products to any other re- 
tailer, jobber, or wholesaler of 
writing materials for purpose of 
resale, and to confine his sales 
solely to consumers. 

Under the non-jobbing agree- 
ment, title to all merchandise pur- 
chased by the dealer from the com- 
pany remains in the company as 
security for the purchase price and 
for the dealer’s compliance with 
the conditions of the agreement. 

The Commission charges that the 
non-jobbing agreement is unfair to 
retail dealers because, among other 
things, it results in control by 
Sheaffer of products after they 
have passed out of its possession 
and have been paid for and are 
actually owned by the dealers. 

To enable it to trace fountain 
pens which have been sold at less 
than the uniform prices, the com- 
pany is said to stamp a serial num- 
ber on pen nibs so that attempts to 
remove them by buffing or other- 
wise would destroy the points of 
the pens. 

Under a “showcase agreement,” 
dealers receive attractive cases in 
which to display Sheaffer wares, 
but the Commission charges this is 
unfair on the ground that it tends 
to force dealers to buy full lines 
from Sheaffer in excess of possible 
normal needs, thus diverting trade 
from competitors. 


oe 


Joins Remington Agency 

Albert M. Orme, formerly with the 
H. B. Humphrey Company and Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., in 
Boston, is now an executive of the staff 
of Wm. B. Remington, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Appoints Boston Agency 
The Ce-Lect Baking Company, Boston, 
Ce-Lect cracked wheat, has appointed The 
Mitchell Company, Boston, as advertising 
counsel. Radio and newspapers will be 
used. 
e + . 


Has Dog Food Account 

The Maritime Milling Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Hunt Clu Dog Foods, ~ 
appointed Calkins & Holden, New York, 
as its advertising agency. 
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We wish a high grade man to 
head up a New York agency, 
or an agency around which 
we can build an Eastern ad- 
vertising agency business. 


The man must be one of 
proven ability in securing ad- 
vertising accounts, and with 
experience in serving them. 
Having an account, or ac- 
counts, would be helpful but 
he must have the ability to 
go beyond that and secure ad- 
ditional business with the 
help of others experienced in 
doing this. 


The agency must be one hav- 
ing a fair record in the secur- 
ing of good business and 
maintaining it, together with 
a nucleus of a serving organ- 
ization and headed by a man 
who has the proven ability to 
sell and supervise. 


PRINTERS’ 


WanTED—A MAN 


OR 
AN AGENCY 





**Z.°? Box 170, Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York City 


INK 


We are a Western agency of 
many years experience, with 
ample finances and many na- 
tional accounts, interested in 
entering a larger market. We 
know how to sell, how to 
serve, and how to make 
money, and desire a greater 
opportunity than our present 


location provides. 


Either the man or the agency 
who meets the above require- 
ments and answers this page 
will be seriously considered. 


You may write us safely and 
confidentially. Give enough 
facts to indicate your exact 
possibilities. From these we 
can then arrange a meeting 
suitable to you and to us. 
At this meeting you need di- 
vulge only such information 
as you desire. 























Curbs for Brand Forgery 


Counterfeit Drug Act Will Be Before Congress; Another Would 
Amend Food and Drugs Law 


By Waldon Fawcett 


kOM the movement for uni- 

form State trade-mark laws has 
emerged an alternative plan to curb 
the counterfeiting of labels and 
trade-marks of proprietary spe- 
cialties. Up to this time, advertisers 
have pinned their hopes for relief 
upon the bill (S. 5149) sponsored 
by Senator Copeland. This bill, 
known as the Federal Counterfeit 
Drug Act, is now before the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary. 

Taking another route to the same 
goal, the legal advisers of several 
of the proprietary houses have 
lately conceived the idea that the 
forgeries of packages and brands 
may more readily be reached by 
amendments to the Federal and 
State food and drugs acts. This 
alternative was emphasized at the 
recent meeting of the American Bar 
Association by the committee on 
uniform State trade-mark statutes, 
which submitted for endorsement a 
model statute designed to stand- 
ardize the intra-State protection of 
identifying marks, names, labels, 
terms, devices, designs, and slogans. 


Amendment to Criminal 
Code Suggested 


Chairman Edward S. Rogers in 
presenting the draft embodying 
suggestions made by the Commis- 
sioners of Uniform State Laws, 
took cognizance of the acute situa- 
tion which has arisen with respect 
to false, forged or counterfeit 
labels—in contrast to ordinary in- 
fringements of trade-marks. The 
theory was advanced that counter- 
feiting and imitation should, pref- 
erably, be taken care of by simple 
amendment to the criminal code, 
prescribing appropriate penalties. 

The new phases of counterfeiting 
have been confined, to date, largely 
to drug specialties. This lends 
feasibility to the suggestion of the 
A.B.A. committee that existing 


State and national food and drugs 
laws probably already cover the 
situation, if liberally construed, as 
these have been in several in- 
stances by the courts. But the mat- 
ter could be placed beyond doubt, 
in the estimation of the Rogers 
committee, by amending U. S, Code 
Title 21, paragraph 10. This sec- 
tion, dealing with misbranding, 
would stretch its denunciation of 
“imitations” to cover a package or 
label “if it shall bear or contain 
any reproduction, counterfeit copy, 
or colorable imitation of any trade- 
mark registered under the Act of 
Congress of February 20, 1905.” 


A Sequel to Liquor 
Bootlegging 


Final decision of the choice of a 
weapon for use against the new 
forms of piracy will be influenced 
presumably by the future course of 
the raiders. The increased number 
of counterfeits of advertised, trade- 
marked specialties has been a sequel 
to the development of liquor boot- 
legging. Having assembled engrav- 
ing and printing equipment for the 
forgery of liquor labels, the boot- 
legging interests have undertaken 
to exploit spurious drug specialties. 
Recent extension of the counterfeit 
operations to high-grade cosmetics 
suggests that the forgers are going 
farther afield. The Federal Gov- 
ernment may have an_ intimate 
interest in Congressional moves to 
checkmate the counterfeiters if it 
happens that Prohibition repeal is 
followed by an increase in the 
counterfeiting of traditional liquor 
labels with attendant forgery of 
Revenue stamps. 

The American Drug Manufac- 
turers Association, which inspired 
the counterfeit bill, is committed to 
its original course before Congress. 
For one thing, the proposed legis- 
lation is drastic to the extent of 
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declaring violation a felony and 
providing as penalties fines rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $5,000 and im- 
prisonment of five to ten years. 
Secondly, the wide range of appli- 
cation is an advantage to adver- 
tisers, the term “label,” as used 
in respect to counterfeiting, being 
defined as any printed matter or 
other device designed to be affixed 
by any means to any bottle, pack- 
age, box, or other container or 
wrapping. By way of pyramiding 
the protection, the counterfeit bill 
makes it unlawful for any person 
+ 
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to sell, offer for sale, or have in his 
possession any die, plate, brand, en- 
graving or other article intended 
for use in the making of counter- 
feit labels. 

Manufacturers who are leading 
the anti-counterfeit campaign were 
asked why they are concentrating 
upon legislation against spurious 
labels when there is an equally in- 
sidious imitation of the product it- 
self. The reply was that if counter- 
feiting of printed matter can be 
halted, product imitation will ceasc 
automatically. 


~ 


Outdoor to Advertise 


REPRESENTATIVE group 

of a number of the larger out- 
door advertising interests plan to 
inaugurate a co-operative promo- 
tion program for the outdoor 
medium. The activity is being pro- 
jected on a plan covering a three- 
year period. 

These plans were one of the sub- 
jects of discussion at a meeting 
of the board of directors of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association 
at Chicago last week. The cam- 
paign, however, is not to be under 
association sponsorship and there 
will be participation by non-mem- 
ber plant owners. 

That traffic audits for 300 towns 
are now ready for release was the 
report of Dr. Miller McClintock 
regarding this outdoor advertising 


+ 


Cain to Leave Swift 


G. R. Cain will resign March 10 at 
the completion of twenty-three years of 
continuous service with Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. He was originally en- 
gaged to handle soap advertising and 
later took over additional products, re- 
sulting in his handling for a long period 
practically all the advertising and sales 
promotion activities of the company. 
After a brief vacation he will return to 
the field of marketing. 

. - . 


To Represent Champaign 
“‘News-Gazette”’ 

The Champaign, Ill., News-Gazctte 
has appointed Lorenzen & Thompson, 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative in both East- 
ern and Western territory. The appoint- 
ment is effective March 1. 


evaluation project. By June, Dr. 
McClintock added, audits will be 
available for 1,000 towns in all 
parts of the country. W. C. 
D’Arcy, president of the D’Arcy 
Advertising Company, discussed 
the importance of this activity to 
the plant owner, the advertiser and 
the advertising agent. 

The directors approved a sug- 
gestion that steps be taken to make 
statistical information about the 
medium more readily available to 
advertisers and agents, in the feel- 
ing that in the past the industry 
has not been as efficient in this re- 
spect as other media interests. The 
business development division of 
the association will have the re- 
sponsibility of working out this 
matter. 


+ 
Chicago’s 33 Club Elects 


Brooks Smeeton, advertising manager 
of the Star-Peerless Wall Paper Mills, 
has been elected president of the 33 Club, 
a Chicago organization consisting pri- 
marily of younger men in advertising 
and merchandising. Other new officers 
are: First vice-president, Marshall 
Pipin; second vice-president, Victor 
Stromquist; secretary and treasurer, Roy 
Rylander. Directors for the coming 
year are: Jack Scott, Roy Husbands, 
John Paulson, George Sando and [Pr 
Wendell Stadle. 

. . . 


Joins Bromberg Agency 


William McAllister has joined the 
Bromberg Advertising Agency, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., as an account executive. He 
formerly was with the advertising de- 
partments of the New York Times and 
Daily Mirror. 
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COUNTER- 
PROPAGANDA 


as a remedy for 


TYCOON JITTERS 
A Job(s) Wanted Ad 








inson, writing of the New 

Deal in advertising, stated 
—“Less Arm Waving and More 
Building of Faith.” Certainly, 
this F. D. R. era requires a 
thorough, if not new technique, 
to combat competition, gov- 
ernmental regulation, labor 
troubles and jittery situations. 


S: months ago, Roy Dick- 


I would apply to some busi- 
ness, the methods of propa- 
ganda that make the New Deal 
and its alphabetical Consti- 
tution, the faith of 70,000,000 


people. 


“The formulae are simple yet 
business often disregards them. 
I have set them forth on a 
single typewritten page for the 
consideration of those inter- 
ested and they will be sent on 
request. 


Tycoons seeking a sound pub- 
licity or advertising man with 
the above concept at reasonable 
cost, plus 15 years’ propaganda 
experience for large corpora- 
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Shell’s Sea Monster 


‘THOSE who take their sea mon- 
sters seriously are in for a rude 
shock as the result of an astound- 


ing disclosure that comes from 
across the water. 
The monster whose _ strange 








cavortings in Loch Ness have at- 


tracted international notice now 
appears to be no flesh-and-blood 
dragon at all, but the amorphous 
creation of a super-press agent for 
Shell Petrol. That cruel possibil- 
ity is hinted by Advertiser’s 
Weekly, of London, which even 
oa the ye innocuous 
inscription on the sign ™ 

Knock Less.” saltenctines 
Americans have become accus- 
tomed to all sorts of dinosaurs, 








tions, will find me available 
for interview. 





“NV Box 168, Printers’ Ink 
Ne 





brontosauri and pterodactyls in the 
advertising of the Sinclair Re- 
fining Company. The employment 
of so famous a monster as the 
Loch Ness sea serpent by the pro- 
prietors of Shell, however, repre- 
sents a new note in commercial 








enterprise. 
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Yelling Copy 
(Continued from page 10) 


and woman who need the goods 
and forget all else. How obvious 
this sounds, but, under pressure, 
we tend to forget. 

What about our old friend of an 
earlier decade, White Space? It 
says volumes by seeming to say 
nothing. Rightly used, it is still 
an element of display as strong as 
the blackest of type. But it has all 
but disappeared from the adver- 
tising stage. It proved too strong 
a temptation when the advertiser 
had a paragraph of eight-point 
that would “just go in.” And eight- 
point, and more truly six-point, 
while it may not shout, goes too 
far in the other direction. It isn’t 
pleasant reading, because too often 
it becomes an eye-test. 

This is all somewhat rambling, 
but I’m sure it will be a step in 
the right direction when more of 
the advertisements begin shouting 
in whispers. Good salesmen don’t 
have to wear bizarre clothes or 
yell to get favorable attention. The 
result is just the reverse. 


+ + + 


New Addresses 


Walter Typographic Service, Inc., 
New York, now located at 240 West 40th 
Street, that city. 

Harrison, Gardner & Rothschild, Inc., 
New York agency, now located at 71 
West 45th Street. 

Philip Klein, Inc., Philadelphia agency, 
now located in the Guarantee Trust 
Building, 1420 Walnut Street, that city. 

Horace A. Laney, Buffalo, N. Y., ad- 
vertising, now located in the Huyler 
Building, 374 Delaware Avenue, that 
ae 

Publications, Chicago office 
cnn ested in the Lake-Michigan Build- 
ing, 180 North Michigan Avenue. 

Oral Hygiene Publications, Pittsburgh, 
now located at 1005 Liberty Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

Ben Nash, product development and 
merchandising counsel, will move this 
month to the RCA Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York. 

7 . J 


Rice on the Job 


George Graham Rice, whose activities 
were frequently re ed in Better Busi- 
ness Bureau bulletins and the press and 
who was sentenced to Atlanta on a 
conviction of stock fraud in 1929, has 
returned to Wall Street as a publisher. 
“Rice’s Financial Watch-Tower,” a 
weekly newspaper, takes the place of 

‘Wall Street Iconoclast” which 
ceased publication in 1929. 
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for those who want new copy 





eidolon 


YES, THE GREEKS 
HAD THE WORD— 


IDEAS—the radical and 
impossible of today becoming 
so conservative when one ad- 
vertiser breaks through and a 
dozen follow. 


Upon the present kaleido- 
scopic, bacchanalia of layout 
—the blare of attention- 
arresting comedy brass—the 
heavy finalé curtain must 
soon fall, rung down by con- 
sumers and professors. 


The copy man should now be 
given a chance. 


I have a new concept of copy. 
Promulgated privately a year 
ago, I see the basic idea of it, 
already peeping out from the 
wings, ready to take the stage. 


Along this eidolon I have 
written rough drafts of new 
copy covering perhaps twenty 
national accounts. 


To an advertising agency seek- 
ing to stimulate jaded accounts 
and with a definite vacancy for 
an idea copy man; or to a large 
advertiser, desiring a director; 
I can bring talent at a moderate 
price. 


“W.°? Box 169, Printers’ Ink 


Senne oa 
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Copeland Bil] Certain changes 
Is Pretty that were made in 


Good, Now the Copeland Bill 

last week have 
turned it into a thoroughly reason- 
able, sensible and workable measure 
under which the merchandising of 
foods, drugs and cosmetics can be 
supervised by the Government with 
a minimum of injustice. 

It is merciless in its provisions 
for penalizing the crooked adver- 
tiser. It is equally hardboiled in 
its protection of the consumer 
against the minority of manufac- 
turers who produce adulterated 
foods, fake proprietaries and dan- 
gerous cosmetics. Nobody is go- 
ing to weep over the fate of these 
gentry; they should have been in 
jail long ago. 

But at the same time, Senator 
Copeland’s bill in its effort to put 
the crooks out of business, does not 
harass and bedevil the decent and 
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honest manufacturer and adver- 
tiser—as did the Tugwell Bill on 
the ruins of which the Copeland 
Bill was constructed. 

The bill, with the amendments 
that are described on another page, 
represents substantially everything 
for which decent advertisers, pub- 
lishers and advertising agents have 
been fighting so strenuously. They 
can get behind it, therefore, with a 
clear conscience and with the deep 
satisfaction that comes to one after 
he has fought a good fight and 
done a big day’s work. 

If the backers of the Sirovich 
Bill and the Black Bill are as wise 
as we think they are, they will now 
capitulate and go along with the 
big show. 

For the Copeland Bill, as Print- 
ERS’ INK has predicted right along, 
is going to pass. If there is any 
lingering doubt on that score let it 
be said that President Roosevelt 
himself has given it his unquali- 
fied endorsement. Senator Copeland 
took the bill to the White House 
last week, discussed it with the 
President, with Professor Tugwell 
sitting in, and secured its official 
designation as an Administration 
measure. And Administration mea- 
sures, it seems, usually get some- 
where in Washington these days. 
Individual groups and industries 
may not be getting all they would 
like to have, but they should remem- 
ber that ‘the interests of business 
as a whole have to be considered. 
There can be no more favoritism 
for individuals or groups than 
there can be for the consumer. 

Printers’ INK desires at this 
point to congratulate advertisers 
and publishers, notably the Na- 
tional Publishers’ Association, for 
the sensible way in which they set 
about to reconstruct the then Tug- 
well Bill. 

There was a group of irrecon- 
cilables who wanted to start a 
country-wide agitation with the ob- 
ject of killing the Tugwell measure 
and modernizing the present Food 
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and Drugs Act. Printers’ INK 
campaigned against this policy. 
Recognizing the existence of some 
glaring evils in advertising and pro- 
duction that should be corrected, 
we argued for co-operation with, 
rather than unyielding opposition 
to, the framers of the measure. 

This counsel prevailed. And the 
Tugwell Bill gradually and inevit- 
ably crumbled under the intelligent, 
good-tempered and logical attack 
made by publishers and advertisers. 

The Copeland Bill was the result 
and even this was several times re- 
vised in response to the representa- 
tions of publishers and advertisers 
who wanted only a square deal for 
legitimate business while the sin- 
ners were being penalized. 

The whole episode is an illumi- 
nating example of the wisdom of 
co-operating with the Government 
—especially when the Administra- 
tion is so willingly receptive as is 
this one. 

Printers’ INK likes the Cope- 
land Bill. It isn’t perfect, as we 
show on another page. But any 
fixing that it needs can now be 
done—and doubtless will be done— 
through amendments. 





Coughlin In a recent Sun- 
and Ford day afternoon 
radio address, 


Father Coughlin declared that un- 
less wages were raised in this 
country and raised right away, the 
Fascists or the Nazis would get 
us—or words to that effect. 

A couple of days later Father 
Coughlin’s fellow townsman, Henry 
Ford, announced a horizontal wage 
increase of 10 per cent to the 
20,000 workers in his big automo- 
bile factory. He did this on the 
basis that “it is a losing proposition 
to try to run a business on low 
wages” and “the best economy in- 
dustry can practice is to pay good 
wages.” 

Whether this is reasoning a priori 
or a posteriori we do not presume 
to say. Maybe it is only a co- 
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incidence. But anyway, the Ford 
workers now get more money; 
which means that they can spend 
more, 

With those who say that Father 
Coughlin’s utterances are too much 
along the firebrand order, and that 
his reasoning sometimes lacks logic 
we shall not attempt to argue. 

But we imagine that not many 
thoughtful merchandisers are go- 
ing to dissent from his thought 
that workers of every degree must 
have a greater return for their 
labor or else the New Deal is go- 
ing to be pretty much of a flop. 

No Mussolini, no Hitler is going 
to take charge of things in this 
land of the free and home of the 
brave. There is already in Wash- 
ington a man (Mr. Roosevelt, if 
you haven’t heard about him) with 
greater ability and more power 
than both of them combined. 

Commodity prices, though, are 
going up and rightfully so. Every- 
thing is going up on a grand 
scale—everything but wages and 
salaries. Unless the proposition is 
equalized, people cannot buy at the 
higher prices and then we shall be 
in as tough a spot as before. 

The proposition is bound to work 
out eventually under its own power. 
Like begets like. But somebody 
has got to make the start before it 
can become fashionable. 

This is why the thing Henry 
Ford has just done is so big—big 
for him and big for the country. 





Consider It has been said 
that the great re- 


the Horse sponsibility con- 


fronting advertising today is the 
job of securing wider distribution 
of the national income in order to 
enlarge and enrich the mass mar- 
kets. Now comes Wayne Dins- 
more, secretary of the Horse As- 
sociation of America, to shed an 
entirely new light on the consum- 
ing situation. 

There is, he said in a recent 








address, a great class of consumers 
in addition to man (and woman), 
and our present troubles are in a 
large measure attributable to dis- 
regard for its welfare. This mar- 
ket is represented by the horse 
(and mule). 

The horse, Mr. Dinsmore pa- 
tiently explains, is a bona fide con- 
sumer and not, like the cow and 
other domestic animals, a mere 
food factory which converts farm 
products into meat and milk and 
wool. Moreover, the horse is a 
high power consumer, because he 
does away annually with the prod- 
ucts of four farm acres, whereas 
two acres are sufficient to produce 
the needs of man. And so, he con- 
cludes, “the 10,000,000 decrease in 
our horse population since 1920 
is a prime reason for the agricul- 
tural stagnation, which affects 
every industry.” 

Thus it may be that advertising 
should be doing something about 
the horse type of consumers, as 
well as the human class. For 
horses represent a market for 
many things besides feed. There 
are, for instance, those straw hats 
with two holes in them that horses 
wear in summer. And, of course, 
harness, liniment, whips, pitch- 
forks and such things. 

This is only a tentative sugges- 
tior, as we do not wish to take sides 
in the argument of horse vs. 
tractor, which of course is what 
Mr. Dinsmore was really getting 
at. Furthermore, we would like to 
think a little more about the state- 
ment that the horse is a simon- 
pure consumer and not a food 
factory, in which connection the 
fact bothers us a little that one of 
the largest selling dog foods is 
manufactured from horse meat. 





Penalizing All through the 


. dark days they 
Selling made calls on 
what they hopefully called pros- 
pects. There were mighty few 
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sales, but every morning the sales- 
men were on the job early. They 
stayed on duty in the showroom 
every night until ten-thirty. They 
met all the lookers who had no 
money to buy and explained all the 
selling points just as thoroughly 
and politely as if each visitor had 
a bankroll instead of a wishful 
curiosity. 

The dealers staked their sales- 
men during those days. Then came 
better times. Harder work than 
ever before, closer follow up, bet- 
ter selling; and actual sales be- 
gan to take the place of “thank 
you's.” 

Some dealer organizations in the 
automobile field beginning to make 
real sales in late October haven't 
made a nickel since November, 
even though they sold sixty to sev- 
enty cars which the factory hasn’t 
been able to deliver. 

For the salesman is paid only 
when the customer drives the car 
away, and there are no cars to be 
driven away. A customer gets two 
demonstrations, a fine sales talk, 
pays a deposit and is promised his 
car in ten days. It doesn’t arrive 
in twenty. He decides to take a 
trip instead, and the salesman gets 
no commission, Under the code, 
salesmen are getting $15 a week 
which they have to pay back later 
if their commissions don’t equal 
the amount advanced. 

It would seem that some of 
the big companies, away behind in 
their orders (and it is true in 
several companies in other fields 
as well as automobiles), could ar- 
range to pay salesmen when the 
signed contract and deposit are 
secured. 

Several companies are building 
ill-will among customers and dealer 
salesmen by a policy of promising 
deliveries on dates they know can’t 
be made, and in withholding all 
commissions until the day the car 
is driven away, a situation beyond 
the salesman’s control. 
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* 
i ry 
WILL BE A REAL 


“WHITE SPOT” 






The Condition of Northwest Business 


Since, 1929! 


due to increased Farm income, new credit, and refinancing, 


OLD ADVERTISERS BACK 


The following EXPERIENCED advertisers to farmers 
are back in “The Farmer” this month after 
absences of two to five years. 


Atwater Kent Radio 

R. C. A. Victor Corp. 
Clay Equipment Corp. 
Buckeye Incubator Co. 
Shumway-Seedsmen 
Western Land Roller 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
New Idea Spreader Co. 
Corona Mfg. Company 
Johnson & Johnson 
Allis-Chalmers 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Lawrence Williams Co. 


THEY KNOW FARM CONDITIONS! 


If you want more information, ask us. 








St. Paul, Minnesota 


New York—Midwest Farm Papers, 250 Park Ave. 
Chicago—Midwest Farm Papers, 6 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit—Gordon S. Broholm, 3-258 General Motors Bldg. 























Rural and Farm Publications 


Commercial Advertising Linage for January 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 





Monthlies 

1934 1934 

Pages Lines 

Country Gentleman. 21 14,428 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas-Virginia 

ini wadee 15 10,740 

Texas Edition ... 14 10,291 

Miss. Valley Ed.. 14 9,853 

Ky.-Tenn. Ed. ... 13 9,733 

Georgia-Ala. Ed. . 13 9,721 

All Editions .... 11 7,940 

Average 5 Editions 14 10,067 
Successful Farming. 19 8,667 
Capper’s Farmer.... 13 8,622 
South. Agriculturist. 10 6,810 
Country Home ..... 14 6,508 
Southern Planter .. 8 5,775 
Farm Journal ..... 13 5,638 
California Citrograph 8 5,259 
Western Farm Life. 4 3,028 
Breeder's Gazette .. 6 2,493 
Wyoming Stockman- 

DE? céessades 2 1,983 
Bureau Farmer .... 3 1,352 

Semi-Monthlies 
Oklahoma Farmer- 

Stockman ....... 13 9,795 
Farm & Ranch ..... 11 8,156 
Arizona Producer .. 10 8,099 
Montana Farmer .. 10 7,683 
Hoard’s Dairyman . 10 7,619 
Missouri Farmer ... 8 6,301 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 

BED cccsses & 6,010 
Utah Farmer ...... 6 4,827 
Missouri Ruralist .. 6 4,347 
Arkansas Farmer .. 4 2,886 

Bi-Weeklies 
(2 Issues) 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 

Iowa Homestead . 21 16,666 
Prairie Farmer 

Illinois Edition . 17 13,422 

Indiana Edition .. 12 9,095 


1933 


Lines 
12,946 


5,740 
6,016 


3,602 
3,557 
2,868 
3,455 


10,086 


7,719 
8,479 


Alco-Gravure Appoints Sherin 
Arthur H. Sherin, for fifteen years 

president of the Art Gravure Corpora- 

tion, has become vice-president and as- 


sistant to president 


New York. 


Inc., 





of Alco-Gravure, 


1934 1934 


Pages Lines 
Amer. Agriculturist 18 13,071 
Local Zone Adv. . 2 1,572 
Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home 
Minnesota Edition 16 12,339 
Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 13 10,442 
Local Zone Adv. 4 2,949 
Pennsylvania Farmer 15 11,589 
Wis. Agriculturist & 
rear 14 10,741 
California Cultivator 14 10,604 
Ohio Farmer ...... 13 10,273 
Nebraska Farmer .. 14 10,186 
Local Zone Adv. . 7 5,407 
New Eng. Homestead 13 9,300 
Washington Farmer 12 9,298 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 11 8,677 
Dakota Farmer .... 11 8,365 
Idaho Farmer .... 11 8,295 
Oregon Farmer ... 11 8,196 
Michigan Farmer .. 8 6,277 
*Four Is. tOne Is. 
Weeklies 
(5 Issues) 
Pacific Rural Press 23 *17,161 


Rural New Yorker. 18 *14,373 
Dairymen’s League 
News 4 2,660 


*Four Is, 


Farm Newspapers 
(5 Issues) 
Kansas City 
Weekly Star 


Missouri Edition. 7 17,129 
Kansas Edition 7 16,800 
Ark.-Okla. Edition 6 15,470 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 

Farm News 

Tuesday Edition .. 3 7,366 
Friday Edition .. 2 *4,820 
*Four Is, 


1933 
Lines 
8,938 


> Qc 


7,889 
7,101 


10,983 


5,126 
*10,451 

7,248 

8,442 


9,718 
*7,646 
4,912 
74,315 
*6,835 
*6,742 
5,318 


*13,567 
*13,387 


2,461 


*16,007 
*16,063 
*16,063 


8,904 
*4,889 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 


Record Company) 


a. 
Changes Size 


Proofs, The Dental Trade Journal, is- 


sued by Oral Hygiene 
Pittsburgh, has heen enlarged 
five by eight 
twelve inches. 


Publications, 


from a 


inch format to nine by 
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m She Drove 90 Miles 


» | Jo Buy a Stylish Coat 


046 

12 

15 Fashions mean just as much to the women on the dairy farms 

~ of the New York Milk Shed as to their city sisters. One New 

18 York State farm woman drove 90 miles to buy a stylish coat, 
a wool dress and dainty lingerie. Others drove 50, 55 and 60 
miles. The average distance farm women drive for apparel with 
style appeal is about 17 miles, according to the Home Economics 
Department, Cornell University. 

67 If you have distribution in the larger centers of New York 


and adjacent States, it will pay you to advertise in the Dairymen’s 
61 League News. 

These farm women are also active mail order buyers. One in 
three purchases underwear, sheets, blankets, tablecloths, cotton 
prints and other household necessities by mail. 

Dairy farm women read the Home Department of the Dairy- 
men’s League News because it appeals especially to their interests. 
7 Ask our Business Manager for data on the market for your 
03 product in the New York Milk Shed. 


2 
D 






The New York 


4 
| Milk Shed 









os ew ee. CHICAGO 
R.L. Culver 10 So. LaSalle St. 


Bus. Mer. J. A. Meyer 
Tel. PEnn. 6-4760 Tel. Franklin 1429 


“The Dairy Paper of the New York Milk Shed” 




















The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





CONTAINER with entertain- 

ment value—that is the de- 
scription of the Hormel Theater 
Package, illustrated below. 

The package contains three cans 
of soup and a strip of stills of 
actual stars performing in well- 
known movies. The box is: arranged 
with a cutout front and some easily 
manipulated rollers so that a child 
can move the film and have at least 
some of the illusions of seeing an 
exciting movie. 

The carton is strongly made so 
that it will last for some time. The 
company is offering additional films 
or re-fills in exchange for labels 
from Hormel cans. 

* * * 


When an advertising man spares 
enough time from the business of 
sales appeal to write a book, the 
results are usually of more than 
casual interest to other men in the 
advertising field. When, in addi- 
tion, the advertising man engages 
in historical research and prepares 
something which is a service to the 
public, the occasion warrants more 
than mild huzzahs. Therefore, the 


Schoolmaster wants to raise his 
voice in a cheer for Edward C. 
Boykin of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., who has just completed work 
on a most unusual project. 

Its title is “Facsimiles of Fa- 
mous American Documents and 
Letters” and it is not a book in 
the strict sense of the term. Rather, 
it is a portfolio of facsimile repro- 
ductions of twenty-six major his- 
torical American documents and 
letters. Among them are the 
Declaration of Independence, Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address, Wash- 
ington’s Refusal of the Crown, 
Grant’s Demand for Unconditional 
Surrender, Burrs’ Challenge to 
Hamilton, Andre’s Appeal to Wash- 
ington that he be shot like an 
officer and not hung like a spy. 
Each facsimile is set on a separate 
sheet for framing. 

Any member of the Class who 
has the slightest interest in the 
history of his country or the slight- 
est feeling of patriotism should 
possess a copy of Mr. Boykin’s 
work, 

Mr. Boykin tells the School- 
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master that it is the result of years 
of research and will be followed 
by another portfolio. The member 
of the Class who fails to get a 
thrill out of reading these fac- 
simile documents, along with the 
admirable comments which Mr. 
Boykin furnishes in a book that 
is a part of the set, must be more 
than ordinarily a misanthrope. 
e ¢ 8 

Naturally, hard times don’t make 
debt-collecting easier. One national 
advertiser found this particularly 
true with most of his retail ac- 
counts. His salesmen sell direct to 
retailers. They also collect back 
debts. 

Upon studying his salesmen’s 
records the sales manager discov- 
ered one who collected a much 
larger percentage than others. He 
wasn’t a star salesman either. The 
sales manager’s curiosity was 
aroused and he called this man in 
from the road to find out his 
methods. .The salesman was at a 
loss to tell how or why he could 
always get full or partial payment 
from delinquent customers. He 
didn’t know—hadn’t the faintest 
idea. 

So the company decided to play 
detective. First the less successful 
collectors were watched. It seemed 
that they spent their best efforts 
to get the money. They argued and 
cajoled to no avail. Dealers replied, 
“I’m broke,” “Rent to meet,” or 
“Wife’s sick—hospital bills.” The 
salesmen left. Upon reaching their 
cars they filled in their reports. 

The particular salesman, who 
was so successful in collections, 
followed the same course with one 
exception. When a retailer declined 
to settle up, he leisurely pulled out 
his report book and started scrib- 
bling on the counter. The retailer’s 
reaction was instantaneous. Frown- 
ing, he would query, “What are you 
doing?” The salesman explained 
that he was reporting to his com- 
pany about the dealer’s financial 
condition. Here the psychology 
factor worked and invariably the 
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TO AGENCIES AND THEIR 





CONSULTING AND 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


AnalysesMade Formulas Developed 






New Uses Fresh Appeals 
Research Investigations and 
Clinical Testing of Medicines 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Drugs Proprietary 
s Medicines 
Toilet Preparations Essential Oils 
Flavoring Extracts Special Formulas 
Beverages Insecticides 


SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, INC 
16 East 34th St. N. Y. City—AShland 44343 








FREE COPY 


Shows best retail ad- 
vertisements. Valu- 
able samples of copy, 
typography, layout, 
illustration ideas for 
retailers, manufac- 
turers, agencies, 
schools, newspapers. 
Write to Dept. A 

RETAIL REPORTING BUREAU 
Meyer Both Company 

71 W. 35th St. New York 








help... 


Are you in need of sales, advertising or 
merchandising help? Many good men 
advertise in these pages to market their 
services and experience. Perhaps you 
won't have to look farther than this 
issue for the man you want. 


If you experience difficulty in locating 
your man, advertise for him in Parunt- 
ers’ Ink. Likely the very man for the 
job will show himself among the fine 
field of applicants your ad will attract. 


Hochstadter Laboratories 


Testing Engineers for 


Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 


Technical Experts and Consultants 
General Chemical Analyses 


227 FRONT STREET @ NEW YORK CITY 











WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 





Sun] GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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dealer, who had no desire to have 
people cast reflections upon his 
credit, would change his attitude 
and offer to make at least a small 
payment. 

Now every one of his company’s 
salesmen fills in his credit reports 
on the retailer’s counter. Collections 
are up and, oddly enough, good- 
will hasn't suffered. 

+ + + 


Occasionally the Schoolmaster 
comes across an advertisement 
which shows an unusually skilful 
adaptation of art to small space. 











SA SHOE W 


SH Te B I, Fe owes Se 





The Carbona advertisement repro- 
duced herewith is one of the best 
examples he has seen in a long 
time. The illustration is sharp in 
contrasted black and white and 
there is plenty of white space. The 
net result was that on a crowded 
newspaper page this advertisement 
stood out like a searchlight. 

Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of the advertisement, however, 
is the way the artist has put motion 
into an otherwise static drawing. 
Note the action of the right arm as 
it polishes the shoe. 

* * * 


A cross-section of sales manage- 
ment’s present problems may be 
discovered within the confines of 


Feb. 15, 1934 


two letters on the Schoolmaster’s 
desk. They were written by officers 
of two outstanding associations of 
sales managers. Each of these as- 
sociations has a serious purpose— 
even in the heyday of business 
their meetings were occasions of 
mental stimulation, provided by 
practical addresses and conversa- 
tion of substance. 

The letters came in answer to a 
request for information concerning 
the subjects now being discussed at 
association meetings. Here is an 
extract from one of them: 


First, uppermost in every sales 
manager’s mind is the conduct of 
his staff under NRA regulations; in 
other words the problem of profit- 
able selling effort under code re- 
strictions. 

Second, the problem of how to 
develop personnel. This question in- 
volves training, method of payment 
and distribution of activities. 

Third, development and restriction 
of markets. 

Of course under all these heads 
the NRA is uppermost in sales man- 
agers’ minds and in looking over the 
meetings of the past few months, I 
realize that the greatest part of our 
time has been given to some phase 
of our new industrial structure. 


And from the second: 


The changing business picture is 
bringing about a tremendous change 
in selling policy. Elimination of 
sharp practices under codes and the 
trends toward stabilization of prices 
have given the selling profession a 
new respectability. No longer is 
price the bugaboo that it was; no 
longer does the salesman worry him- 
self because of secret rebates or 
preferential discounts. 

Likewise, no longer is the sales 
manager concerning himself to the 
same extent as before with distant 
markets where he is at a competi- 
tive disadvantage. The trend is 
all toward closer analyses of mar- 
kets, toward concentration of terri- 
tory, toward emphasis of closer super- 
vision and education of salesmen. 

The sales manager of today is, 
therefore, all the more concerned 
with information that will help him 
properly to train and develop his 
personnel and keep them trained 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents 


lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


a line for each insertion. 


Minimum order five 
Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted to Buy, small mail order 
business. Must have merit and cap- 
able of being developed. Give full 
particulars in first letter. Box 665, 
Printers’ Ink. 

Cover all Chicago Advertising Agencies, 
Advertisers, solvent printers and the ad 
trade with a $1 minimum three line classi- 
fied ad. Free sample copy on request. THE 
FONT, 417 North State Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE: By owner. A 
prosperous daily mewspaper. 
Organized 1857. Box 675, P. I. 


COLOR PRINTING 
PLANT FOR SALE 


To comply with the terms of a will, the 
trustees of an Estate have for sale the 
controlling interest in a nationally known 
and leading color printing plant located 
in Southwestern Michigan within a short 
distance of Chicago. Concern is in fine 
financial condition, in continuous opera- 
tion, and serving a fine clientele in 
the horticultural catalog field. A _ real 
opportunity for investment or for man 
interested in operating plant. Full 
information upon request to Box 671, 
this publication. 











HELP WANTED 


Copy Stars (3)—96, 000 to $12,000 
Agency Branch Mgr. ,000- 8,000 : 

A-1 Copy-Contact Prod’n Man for Mid-W. 
Age. 30-40; oil or auto exp. pfd. Consult 
Walter Lowen, Confidential Placement Agt. 
11 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. (PEnn 6-4406). 


EXCEPTIONAL 
COPY-CONTACT MAN 
WANTED 








Must be able to write powerful, logical 
copy that can qualify as fine writing. 
Conventional writers cannot fill this posi- 
tion. Experience on travel accounts a 
distinct asset but ability to work on 
general accounts necessary. 

This position requires highly compe- 
tent creative executive. 

Real opportunity with aggressive Pa- 
cific Coast four “A” agency for man with 
required ability, accustomed to hard work. 

eplies must state in complete detail: 
experience, references, minimum starting 
salary, age. Send work samples, and 
photo. Correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress “X,”" Box 673, Printers’ Ink. 


small salary. Ideal opportunity for man 
or woman with some accounts not de- 
Box 667, 


| CLERK—STENO for 2-Man Agency: 


manding too much attention. 
Printers’ Ink, 


CIRCULATION MANAGER— Trade 
Paper—Experience Industrial field re- 
quired. State age, references and 
salary desired. Address Box 676, 
Printers’ Ink. 








NEW YORK REPRESENTATION 
urgently wanted by California book pub- 
lishers. Need g man to call on East- 
ern book trade and libraries; supervising 
local salesmen. Splendid opportunity 
for aggressive man able to finance small 
New York office. Write full details. Box 
670, Printers’ Ink. 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED NATIONAL 
organization merchandising a quality 
product to the farmers, thru dealers, is 
desirous of securing the services of a 
sales executive. The man we want must 
first of all be a leader, with a background 
of a successful record in merchandising 
and directing a sales force. He must 
also have the ability to develop and sell 
sales plans to the dealer organization and 
sales force. The position will require 
considerable traveling from coast to 
coast. A personal interview, of course, 
will be arranged with those whose appli- 
cations indicate that they can do the job. 
Box 674, Printers’ ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Artist—30—direct mail, displays, book 
jackets, containers, labels, car cards, 
(flat colors) ads with copy (ink), ideas, 
lettering; wishes position, salary secon- 
dary, samples available. Box 672, P. I. 





ARTIST, expert lettering, creative lay- 
out and design, 13 years’ varied experi- 
ence in all mediums, desires new 
connection in New York, any arrange- 
ment considered. Box 668, Printers’ Ink. 


SEASONED “ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
Manager of large N. Y. copy, plan, art, 
and contact dept. I have written and cre- 
ated over $2,000,000 worth of successful 
copy and plans. Age 35. Box 666, P. I. 





Young Woman, thorough experience ~ 
business department of magazine—m, 
up, promotion, copy-writing- — ee 
experience in editing, good correspondent 
and secretary seeks position or affiliation 
in publishing, advertising or marketing 
fields. Box 669, Printers’ Ink. 
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and developed; he is concerned 
with information as to how other 
representative sales executives are 
analyzing and researching their ter- 
ritories and their markets. 


These statements represent the 
considered judgment of men who 
are sales executives and whose 
opinions are representative of those 
of the sales directors of scores of 
the country’s leading manufacturers. 

Three outstanding facts are dup- 
licated in these letters. Problems 
relating to the personnel are now 
uppermost in the minds of sales 
managers. The changing picture 
due to the NRA is responsible for 
even greater attention. And finally 
each letter pointseto the considera- 
tion that is being given to re- 
stricted, more closely confined 
markets. 

The Schoolmaster senses some- 
thing of more than ordinary im- 
portance in this analysis. Particu- 
larly is he impressed with the 





acceptance of the New Deal for 
business. Sniping at the President 
in his fundamental undertaking 
cannot stop its progress—not while 
the keen minds of sales manage- 
ment retain their vision. 

* * * 


Louis H. Davis, of the Mutual 
Credit Clothing Company, of 
Brooklyn, sends the Class a sample 
of an interesting business card. It 
is a reproduction of one of the 
company’s car cards in the colors 
used on the card. 

Says Mr. Davis, “One of our 
consistently productive advertising 
mediums has been the subway and 
car cards. When our fall and win- 
ter card was distributed, we re- 
produced it in business card size. 
These are used extensively by our 
sales force and outside representa- 
tives. The favorable comment they 
have received because of their tie- 
up with the car cards has proved a 
definite sales help.” 


A.B.C. Studies Price-Cutting 


NVESTIGATION of price-cut- 

ting practices in personal circu- 
lation solicitations is to be under- 
taken by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, following appoint- 
ment by the board of directors, in 
their February meeting at White 
Sulphur Springs, of a special com- 
mittee to “seriously study the 
whole subject.” The action was 
prompted by the operations of 
some subscription agencies and 
solicitors who, authorized to retain 
the entire subscription price, take 
subscriptions at lower than per- 
mitted prices or even free of 
charge in order to make up volume 
quotas. 

This matter was first brought up 
at the A.B.C. convention last fall 
by a group of business-paper cir- 

. 


Death of B. H. Peace 


B. H. Peace, publisher of the Green- 
ville, S. C., News and Piedmont, died 
recently at West Palm Beach, Fla. He 
became owner of the News in 1919 and 
purchased the Piedmont in 1927. One 
son, Roger C. Peace, is South Carolina 
director of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. 


— 





culation managers who claimed the 
evil had grown to a point where 
it is menacing sound circulation 
values. 

F. W. Stone, The Parents’ Mag- 
azine, was appointed chairman of 
this special committee. With him 
will serve: E. K. Gaylord, Okla- 
homa City Daily Oklahoman and 
Times; Fred Bohen, Meredith 
Publishing Company; F. R. Davis, 
General Electric Company; Frank- 
lin Bell, H. J. Heinz Company; 
Bernard C. Duffy, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; and 
Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The date for the 1934 annual 
convention was set for October 
18 and 19 and, as usual, the site 
will be Chicago. 


— 


Agency Changes Name 


Smith, Schreiner & Smith, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh advertising agency, has changed 
its name to Smith, Hoffman & Smith, 
Inc. Charles F. Hoffman continues 
his duties as vice-president. Tle agency 
remains under the direction of Lambert 
Smith, who is also secretary-treasurer 
of the First Inter-Agency Group. 
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A print of this gorgeous Water Color by Brettell Studios, reproduced in full 
color, will be sent upon request without charge. 


CRACKING ON! 










(Term used on sailing ships, meaning putting on full press of sails) 





“Crack On” more speed with keen selling literature. 


Thoughtful mailings s eed the business ship and Sales 
Catalogs take full advantage of every “Trade” wind. 


The “Seasoned Tars” in this organization “stand by” 


awaiting your “Hail”. Phone MEdallion 3-3500. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS THE 













CHICAGO TRIBUNE CARRIED 53.5% 
OF ALL GENERAL REFRIGERATOR AD- 
VERTISING PUBLISHED IN CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPERS—OR MORE THAN ALE 
OTHER CHICAGO PAPERS COMBINED 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


* 
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